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Preface 


Going through the list of Makers of Indian Literature series, 
published by Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, I discovered that 
Salabega was missing. It occurred to me that at least people of 
India must know something about the richness of this devotional 
poet—Salabega—of Orissa. I sent a proposal to write a 
monograph on Salabega. The Akademi accepted the proposal 
and entrusted the work to me. 

Much before attempting at the Monograph, I did read the 
poems of Salabega from Pandit Niiamani Mishra's book Bhakta 
Kabi Salabega : Jeevani O Bhajanabali —the only book available 
in Oriya. I fell in love with Salabega's poetry—not merely for 
his intense devotional fervour but also for his stylistic ingenuity. 
I began to translate Salabega into English. Indian Literature 
and Orissa Reviews published a few poems. I was delighted. I 
translated more than seventy poems into English. 

I could not know how to complete the monograph for the 
Akademi. Materials on Salabega are scarce. Very little research 
has been done on this illustrious poet. Yet because of the grace 
of that round-eyed Lord, I could venture to complete the 
monograph. This is just an introductory work. I would feel 
immensely happy if researchers and scholars would take interest 
in discovering the richness, the sophistication of Salabega's 
poetry and the secular vision it encompasses. 

I'm thankful to Sahitya Akademi for giving me the 
opportunity to write this monograph. 

I'm thankful to Sri S. Balu Rao, the then editor of Indian 
Literature and Dr J.N. Patnaik, editor, Orissa Review for 
publishing a few translations of Salabega's poems. 

I register my thanks to Dr Soubhagya Kumar Misra, Professor 
of English, Dr Sudarshan Acharya, Professor of Oriya, 
Dr Dasarathi Das, Professor of Oriya, Dr Bauri Bandhu Kar, 



Reader in Oriya, Dr Purna Chandra Mishra, Lecturer in Oriya, 
Dr Dharanai Dhar Sahu, Reader in English, Dr Shishir Kumar 
Panda, Reader in History, Dr J.N. Mahanty, Reader in Political 
Science, Berhampur University; for their valuable suggestions 
and inspiration which enabled me to complete the project. 

I'm extremely thankful to my friend Sri Purushottam Tiyadi 
of Berhampur University, who not only advised me to incorporate 
certain changes in the monograph but also took pains to prepare 
the manuscript. 


Niranjan Mohanty 
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Introduction 

Ceremony of Innocence 


The history of a kingdom or state or region or place is intimately 
linked up with the history of its literature. Literature enriches 
itself with the glimpses of history; and history reveals itself 
through the petals of literature. It is, therefore, quite relevant to 
have a bird's eye-view over the history of Orissa; for surely, this 
would enable us to trace the evolution of a great literary tradition 
whose veritable product was Salabega. 

The eminent chroniclers of history are unanimous in 
celebrating the past glory of Orissa—a small state on the Bay of 
Bengal. The nomenclature of Orissa underwent a sea-change 
down the ages. It was variously known as Kalinga, UtkalaJTosali, 
Odra, or Udra or Udraka and Kosala. Even today most of the 
Oriyas feel elated when they remember the heritage of Orissa's 
nomenclature. Some even argue that Orissa's name should 
become either Utkala or Kalinga because, as they feel, the glories 
are associated with such names. 

The sheer magic of the name Kalinga takes us back to the 
time of The Mahabharata. In the Vana Parva the famous sage 
Lomasa defines Kalinga as the land of Kalingas "where flows 
the river Vaitarani”. References to Kalinga occur in the Puranas 
like Vciyu, Maatsya and Brahmanda. Such references acquaint 
us with the names of the dominant ruling dynasties of India and 
mention about thirty-two kings who ruled over Kalinga. Dr 
K.C.Panigrahi writes: 

The occurrence of name Kalinga along with some accounts about 
it in our ancient literatures, however, indicates that Kalinga as a 
geographical limit made its name conspicuous in ancient India. 
(History of Orissa, Cuttack : Kitab Mahal, 1981, p 8) 

The famous Kalinga war fought by Ashoka in 261 B.C. further 
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reveals the glory associated with the name Kalinga. Historians 
shy away from mentioning the name of a particular king with 
whom Ashoka, the great, fought and won. They believe that 
Kalinga enjoyed a democratic government where people 
administered the land. The facts of the war reveal that nowhere 
in history, so many people fought and so many sacrificed their 
lives for the cause of their land. The colossal devastation, blood¬ 
shed, caused by the war transformed Ashoka from Chandashoka 
to Dharmashoka. In one of his rock-edicts Ashoka expressed 
his feelings of awe and sympathy caused by the historic war : 

In conquering, indeed, an unconquered country, the slaying, death 
and deporting that occur there, are considered extremely painful 
and serious by the Devanampriya. Even more serious than this is 
that those who live there whether the brahmanas or the sramanas 
or the other sects or house-holders etc to them occurs injury or 
death or deportation of the beloved ones. And also to the people 
who are fortunate to ha.ve escaped and whose affection is 
undiminished (by the brutalising effect of war) occur the injury 
as their friends, acquaintances, companions and relatives also 
suffer from the same misfortune. This is shared by all men and is 
considered very deplorable by Devanampriya. (Cited from 
Panigrahi, p. 12) 

Kalinga war is significant in the sense that it could compel the 
victor to shun warfare for ever. It could implant in Ashoka the 
saplings of wisdom. Ashoka, the great, could know humility is 
endless, and that true victory lies not in winning over kingdoms 
in the battles, but in the winning of hearts. The Kalinga war 
prompted Ashoka to accept Buddhism and spread its message 
of love, amity, friendship far and near. 

Kharavela, the glorious king of Chedi dynasty who ruled over 
Kalinga in the 2nd century B.C. has been described as 
Kalingadhipati in the Hatigumpha inscription at Udayagiri near 
Bhubaneswar. 

References to Utkala as a powerful kingdom occur in the 
Mahabharata. It is also linked up with other kingdoms like 
Mekala, Kalinga, and Andhra. From the Soro copper plates and 
Bhauma copper plates it is further evidenced that Viraja was 
the capital of Utkala. 
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The present ‘Orissa’ was also known as Toshali with its 
capital at Toshali. It was, for the sake of smooth administration, 
divided into Northern Toshali and Southern Toshali. Dr N.K. 
Sahu, an eminent historian, maintains : 

the extent of the territories of both the Toshalis can be tentatively 
known from the Soro, Patikela, Midnapore and Kanasa copper 
plates. The modem Midnapore, Mayurbhanj and Balasore districts 
as well as the northern part of Kalaka (Cuttack) district may be 
said to have formed the kingdom of Uttar Toshali, while Dakshina 
Toshali comprised roughly the modem Puri district and parts of 
Cuttack and Ganjam districts upto the river Rishikulya and the 
river Mahanadi appears to be the dividing line between the two 
territories. (History of Orissa , vol.l) 

Kosala and Odra or Udra or Odraka (from which the present 
name ‘Orissa’ is derived) were the popular names of Orissa. 
The name ‘Orissa’ appears to have existed as early as the 10th 
century A.D. Very little is known about the early history of Orissa. 
It is still accepted that the verifiable history of Orissa dates back 
to 261 B.C. the year Ashoka, the great, conquered Kalinga. 
Kalinga remained a province of the Maurya empire. But after 
the death of Ashoka, the invincible Maurya empire fell victim to 
history. Kalinga began to assume its independence. Kharavela, 
the first independent king of Orissa, in the second half of the 
first century was responsible for the many-sided development 
of Orissa. But after Kharavela, Orissa had to experience a dark 
period of uncertainty and instability. The early medieval period 
of Orissa (650-1112) witnessed the rule of the Bhaumakara 
dynasty and Somavamsa dynasty. Partly humiliated by Ganga 
dynasty in the South of Orissa, and partly thwarted by the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal, the powers of Somavamsa dynasty declined. 
The conquest of Orissa in 1112 by Anantavarman Codaganga, 
a native of Andhra Pradesh and the extension of its kingdom to 
Bengal in the north and Andhra Pradesh in the south, resulted 
in the upsurge of cultural life of Orissa. It was under the inspiring 
patronage of Anantavarman that the temple at Puri was 
constructed. It remains a mystery yet why Anantavarman, a 
devotee of Lord Siva took interest in constructing the temple in 
Puri. Some assume that Codaganga was converted into a 
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Vaishnavite by the reformer Ramanuja. Whatever may be the 
reasons of his conversion, if at all, the temple and its pioneering 
vault could inspire a secular outlook which was responsible for 
the amalgamation of Shaktism and Shaivism. It helped the rulers 
to manifest a unity in the province. It was Anangabhima III 
(1211-1239) who created the Gajapati kingdom of Orissa. The 
kings under the mercy of the Trinity (Jagannatha, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra) began to call themselves as Gajapati kings. 
Anangabhima's son Narasimha launched successive attacks on 
the neighbouring Muslim chieftains. This inevitably led to the 
Muslim attacks on Orissa and on the temple in particular. The 
successors of Narasimha could not win their battles against the 
Muslim forces. Feroz Shah, the powerful and ambitious Sultan 
of Delhi continued his attacks on Orissa, defeated Ganga king 
Bhanudeva III, and ransacked the temple’s resources. When 
Kapilendra seized power in 1436, it was his responsibility to 
intensify the Jagannatha cult in Orissa. He was sincere in 
popularising the concept of a living and loving God in Jagannatha 
Kapilendra was succeeded by his son Purushottama (1467- 
1497). This period witnessed serious setbacks in the political 
situation because of attacks from the Bahmani Sultanate in the 
Central India and Vijayanagar empire in the south. Prataparudra 
(1497-1540) succeeded Purushottama. But the kingdom had to 
suffer great losses because of the ceaseless attacks of the Sultan 
of Bengal. As a result, the Mughuls began to rule over the 
kingdom from 1592 to 1751 and the Marathas from 1751 to 
1803. Soon after, it fell into the hands of the East India Company. 
But because of the predominance of Lord Jagannatha and of a 
language which had given the Oriyas their cultural identity, the 
British Government was compelled to make Orissa a separate 
State in 1936. Even after four decades of Independence, nothing 
has changed in Orissa, neither the aura surrounding the presiding 
deity nor the basic innocence of the people. The Bay of Bengal 
still multiplies the beauty of Orissa. And the temple at Puri still 
makes us feel the bliss that inheres humility and devotion. The 
noted poet Jayanta Mahapatra pays a rich tribute to this holy 
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land in a perceptive essay entitled ‘Summerdusts and a scent of 
mangoes.’ He writes : 

Yet polytheistic though India is, all religious belief in Orissa 
strangely points to one god—to the temple of Jagannath at Puri, 
the scene of the famed chariot festival, when the grotesque 
limbless deity of Jagannath is ceremoniously taken out every year 
for his symbolic tour of the universe, to study the fate of mankind. 
To my mind, Jagannath remains the most primitive of gods, having 
his origins in the rituals of savage tribes of the dense Orissa forests. 
For here were the ambiguous essences symbolised and made into 
ritual objects. The totem soon became the escape of the dark 
will into freedom. The shape was necessary for worship, for 
contemplation; a shape as primitive today as it was three thousand 
years ago: a stark log of wood with huge circles for eyes, minus 
hands and feet; a shape that moves you as you stare at it, moving 
darkly and circling, and drawing you with the ropes of your breath 
into a country of your own making where you stand, transfixed, 
saying to yourself: ‘Do what you want, I am ready. Join my life.' 
(The Hudson Review vol. 39, no.2. 1986. p 188) . 



Orissa and Lord Jagannatha 

The Immaculate Bond 

Lord Jagannatha, the Lord of the Universe, is variously known 
as Purushottama, the inhabitant of Nilachala, Nilasaila, 
Srikshetra, the redeemer of mankind. He is above all gods. He 
is the creator, the caretaker of the Universe. In the fifteenth 
chapter of The Bhagavad Gita it is mentioned how 
Purushottama, the creator of the universe is superior to the rest 
of the purushas: 

Dvav imau purushau loke ksaras ca 'ksara eva ca I 
ksarah sarvani bhutani kutastho ‘ksara ucyate II 
Uttamah purusas tv anyah paramatme 'ty udahrthah I 
yo lokatrayam avisya bibharty avyaya isvarah II 
Yasmat ksaram atito ‘ham aksarad api co’ttamahl 
ato 'smi loke vede ca pratitah purushottamah II 

(Chapter XV — 16,17,18 Purushottama Yoga) 

In other words, there are two Purushas in the world—the 
Perishable (ksarah) and the Imperishable (aksarah). All beings 
are the Perishable, and the kutastah is called the Imperishable. 
But distinct is the Supreme Purusha called the highest Self, the 
indestructible Lord, who pervades and sustains the three worlds. 
As I transcend the perishable and am even above the 
Imperishable, therefore am I known in the world and in the 
Veda as ‘Purushottama’, the Highest Purusha. Thus christening 
Lord Jagannatha as ‘Purusottama’, the people of Orissa from 
ancient times had been associating Him with the creator, the 
ultimate Reality. (Translated by Swami Chidbhavananda). 

No other Lord or deity is perhaps involved so much in the 
political, social, cultural, economic life of people. Both at the 
. personal and apersonal levels the relationship between Lord 
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Jagannatha and the people of Orissa is intimate, intense. The 
purity of this bondage, the ennobling intensity of this relationship 
make the Oriyas proud of being Oriyas. It is a possession, an 
acquisition that every Oriya treasures within the core of his heart. 
He strongly believes that Lord Jagannatha is the caretaker of 
his hearth and home. Jagannatha is a humanized god. He is no 
other than a fellow-being to stand beside you in pain and 
pleasure. He supports us infinitely; he endears us immaculately. 
Without looking into his face, there is no grace. Without uttering 
his name, there is no escape from this intricate game of life. 
The late Surendra Mohanty, the eminent novelist of Orissa, 
rightly records the essence of this relationship. Mohanty narrates 
a primitive legend to show the intimacy that exists between the 
people of Orissa and Lord Jagannatha : 

This peculiar relationship has its origin in the autochthonic genesis 
of Jagannatha, when in some primeval time, He was worshipped 
by Jara, the fowler, by pure devotion, and was recorded in the 
Sarala Mahabharata. One day, Jara, due to illness could not come 
to the secret grove where Jagannatha was worshipped in the 
form of a piece of stone, but sent his son instead, with a leaf-cup 
filled with rice and water, and instructed him to pour the water 
over the deity and offer Him the leaf-cup of rice, and say, ‘Now 
eat your food. 1 But the Deity would not touch the food, as Jara, 
his favourite servitor did not offer it to Him. At this reluctance, 
Jara's son was angered. Unceremoniously he poured the water 
and placed the cooked offering and shouted, ‘Now if you don't 
eat, you may die of hunger.’ This was the relationship which the 
autochthonous people had struck with their supreme Deity. This 
relationship between the worshipper and the Deity was on a higher 
and nobler plane than the doctrine of Bhakti or Devotion. It was 
more intense. It was belongingness, more intimate and a shade 
deeper than the cult of Bhakti. The subconscious of the people 
of Orissa has been moulded on that abiding faith and relationship. 

(Lord jagannatha 85-86) 

It is this intimacy rooted in a consecrated relationship that exists 
today between the Lord and the people of Orissa. Numerous 
legends about Lord Jagannatha affirm that He is kind and He 
listens to the prayers of his devotees. These legends not only 
symbolise the greatness of the Lord but also are pointers to a 
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certain old-world innocence of the people of Orissa. 

The Indradyumna legend is very popular in Orissa. It depicts 
how and why the images of three deities, Lord Jagannatha, Lord 
Balabhadra and Sister Subhadra, remained incomplete. The 
images are limbless as such. It is interesting to note here that 
although Jagannatha is limbless—no hands, no feet—he is treated 
as the caretaker of the universe. Raja Indradyumna of Malava 
had his palace in the city of Avanti. He was a staunch devotee of 
Vishnu. He learnt that Vishnu had appeared in Nilakandara as 
Nilamadhava. It tempted him to gather information about 
Nilamadhava. Vidyapati, the minister's brother was deputed to 
collect facts about Nilamadhava. On his arrival at ‘Savara Dvipa’ 
in Orissa, Vidyapati developed his friendship with the chief of 
the island. The hospitality of the chief compelled Vidyapati to 
make a prolonged sojourn. The half-eaten fruits were served to 
him as food. They were so delicious and fragrant that Vidyapati 
became inquisitive to know the reason. The chief explained that 
the fruits were nothing but the remnants of the Lord's food. 
This made him eager to know more about Nilamadhava and to 
have a darshan. Vidyapati's motivated sincerity impressed the 
chief, who took him to Nilakandara to show him the captivating 
beauty and warmth of the Deity. There is another version of the 
legend which depicts that Vidyapati fell in love with the chief's 
daughter in order to know the route to Nilakandara. It is also 
believed that Vidyapati had stolen away the deity from 
Nilakandara. But it is certain that Vidyapati was fascinated by 
the bewitching beauty of the Lord and reported this matter to 
Indradyumna, who was inspired to have the darshan of the deity. 
It took two long years for him to reach Nilakandara. After his 
arrival, he was startled to know about the sudden dis¬ 
appearance of the deity. He was disappointed. To his good luck 
there was a divine voice that suggested to Indradyumna that he 
may perform Ashvamedha Yajna so that he would be able to 
acquire Nilamadhava in the form of a log of wood on the shore. 
With sanctimony and devotion, the king performed the yajna, 
and as presaged by the divine voice he got the log of wood with 
the symbols of Vishnu. With this piece of wood (Daru) he came 
'to the altar of the yajna. All at once a carpenter came to render 
his services in the making of three images. But before he 
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undertook the job, he imposed a condition that no one should 
disturb him till the assignment was over. The carpenter began 
working on the wood. The king became impatient and being 
influenced by the queen he wanted to verify whether the 
carpenter was working on the images. To his dismay and surprise, 
he found no carpenter in the room. The images were half-done. 
It is still believed that the carpenter was no other than the divine 
carpenter Viswakarma. Anyway Indradyumna ordered the 
construction of a temple to instal and worship these deities. 
Once the construction was over, the king went to heaven to 
invite Brahma to consecrate the images and the temple. Brahma 
came to the shore and consecrated the images and the chariots 
by which the deities were brought to the temple. It is believed 
that since then Lord Jagannatha, Lord Balabhadra and Sister 
Subhadra are being worshipped there in the temple at Puri .This 
legend has created a stigma against women. It is often teasingly 
being said that because of the impatience of the woman. Lord 
Jagannatha had to remain incomplete, without limbs. But the 
legend justifies the nomenclature of Lord Jagannatha as Daru- 
Brahma. 

The people of Orissa are so much devoted to the Lord that 
they begin their journey or work by mumbling what 
Shankaracarya of Kerala once spontaneously spelled out in his 
meditation : 

Jagannatha svami nayanaputhagami bhavatume. 

(O Lord Jagannatha, my much revered Lord, kindly 

appear before my sight and lead my way.) 

Shankara's disciples were astonished to hear such a statement; 
but without any interrogation, they also repeated the same 
statement. After the meditation Shankara asked his disciples to 
set out for Srikshetra or Puri to have the darshan of the Lord of 
the universe. They began to walk the distance. After a year they 
reached Yajpura on the bank of Vaitarani. He performed yajna 
there and became the honoured guest of Yayati, the king. 
Shankara expressed his desire to see Lord Jagannatha of 
Srikshetra. The king being a Saiva did not know anything of the 
Lord. He humbly explained his ignorance. Shankara narrated 
how in his meditation, he had the vision of Lord Jagannatha 
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who had been installed in Puri in the form of Daru Brahma. The 
king had then shown his interest in viewing the Lord. He went 
to Puri. But the temple was empty. The priests-and servants could 
say nothing about the whereabouts of the deities. Yet they 
guessed that because of the merciless attack of Raktavahu the 
deities were hidden in forests. The impatient king rode to the 
western region and could trace out the deities under a banyan 
tree. Shankara advised the king to carry the images to the temple 
at Puri and Lord Jagannatha came to be popularly known since 
then as Daru Brahma. Shankara got the unique opportunity to 
have darshan of the Lord. He began to dance singing with his 
disciples : 

Bhaja Govindam smara Govindam 

Govindam bhaja mudhamate, 

and finally he sang : ‘Jagannatha swami nayana pathagami.’ 

Another legend that has earned popularity in Orissa is about 
the sweeper king Purushottama Deva. There are many folk-lores 
and songs on the episode of Purushottama Deva’s marriage with 
Padmavati. Purushottama Deva intended to marry the daughter 
of Salva Narasimha, the king of Kanchi. The proposal was 
rejected by Salva Narasimha as he treated Purushottama Deva 
as an untouchable who used to sweep in front of the chariot of 
Lord Jagannatha during the famous car-festival. Purushottama 
Deva was wounded by the insult and declared war against 
Kanchi. But he was defeated in the battle. Being helpless, 
Purushottama Deva sought help from Lord Jagannatha. The 
Lord could not tolerate the defeat of his devotee. So both the 
brothers, Lord Jagannatha and Lord Balabhadra led 
Purushottama Deva's troops, riding on a white and a dark horse 
respectively. On their way, they became tired and took curd from 
a milkwoman, Manika and when the milkwoman demanded 
money, Lord Jagannatha gave her his ring on pledge, Then they 
rode away. Later the milkwoman had shown the ring to the king 
who was passing by that route on his victorious return. The 
king realized that it was the divine brothers who had led his 
soldiers and brought the victory The king named the village 
where Manika sold curd to the Lord as Manikapatna. From this 
legend it is evident that, whenever the people of Orissa or its 
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king sought help from the Lord with a view to preserving the 
prestige and honour of the land, He had been kind enough to 
render his services. 

Lord Jagannatha is always anxious to help devotees who 
come to Him with a clean heart to offer prayers, without any 
consideration of race, caste or creed. The Lord's magnanimity 
is evidenced by another legend. Raghuvara Das, a staunch 
devotee of Ramachandra, visited Puri. He could discover 
a resemblance between Ramachandra, and Lord Jagannatha, 
Lakshman and Balabhadra, Sita and Subhadra. One day he 
prepared a garland of lotus enchaining each flower by the help 
of thread made from the banana plant. But such tlireads were 
not used in the temple as offerings to the Lord. So Raghuvara's 
presentation was not accepted. He was wounded deeply. During 
the night the Lord was decorated with flowers in a ritual known 
as Badasimhara. The Lord looks extremely beautiful when he is 
adorned with flowers, and the devotees are overwhelmed by 
such stupefying beauty of the Lord. Even today people don't 
miss such a sight. But the flowers placed on Lord's body fell 
down that evening. So the floral decoration could not be 
completed. All became sad, and they failed to re-decorate the 
Lord. About 4 O'clock in the night Talachu Mahapatra, a servant 
of the temple, had a stirringly strange dream. In the dream, the 
Lord had appeared before him and narrated the reason of the 
mishap. He was unhappy, he said, because Raghuvara's present 
was not accepted by the priest. Raghuvara was sitting outside 
the temple at the Lion gate, famished. All at once the news 
spread, thanks to Mahapatra and all the servants went to 
Raghuvara and invited him to decorate the deities with his 
offerings. After this incident the Badachata Matha was 
established in front of the Lion's gate. It is still there to remind 
us of the Lord's abhiman and of the devotee's honour before 
the Lord, that cannot be impugned. 

The scriptural legend of Raghuarakshita has earned enormous 
popularity in Orissa. The story has been depicted exquisitely by 
Rama Dasa in his Darhyata Bhakta. Raghunatha, the son of 
Krishna Mahapatra and Kamala, was wedded to Annapurna a 
rich man's daughter. Losing his parents, Raghunatha became 
poor. Leaving his wife in his father-in-law’s house,'Raghunatha 
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left for Puri. He began to live on begging. The news of 
Raghunatha's begging infuriated his father-in-law who decided 
to give his daughter on remarriage to a rich man's son. 
Annapurna could smell out the matrimonial development, She 
wrote a letter to her husband to rescue her. The letter was handed 
over to Raghu at Puri by a pilgrim. Raghu was wounded. He 
began to pray Lord Jagannatha as there was very little time left 
to rescue his own dear wife. Lord took pity on the pitiable plight 
of Raghu and ordered his Betalas to carry him to his father-in- 
law's house which was far away. Raghu was surprised to find 
himself on the verandah of his father-in-law. His wife's delight 
knew no bounds. But other members of the family were unhappy 
as their plan was about to be foiled. Anyway, they invited Raghu 
and dressed him anew to save their prestige. But they planned 
to murder him by giving poison. He was given poisoned cakes. 
Luckily the wife could know about the conspiracy and had hidden 
away a letter she discovered about the planned poisoning of the 
cakes. But meanwhile Raghu had started eating the cakes after 
offering them to Lord Jagannatha. After one cake, Raghu could 
discover the letter and became aware of the heinous strategy. 
But Raghu was a staunch devotee of Jagannatha. He would not 
abandon the food as it had been consecrated through offering 
to the Lord. So he took the cakes and lost his life. Lord 
Jagannatha took pity on him and brought him back to life. The 
members of the family who plotted to murder Raghu realized 
their folly and Raghu's uncommon virtues. The parents allowed 
their daughter to accompany her husband to Puri. On the way 
they were attacked by the youngman who intended to marry 
Annapurna. The helpless Raghu prayed to the Lord. All at once 
Lord Jagannatha and Lord Balabhadra in the guise of two brave 
soldiers rescued Raghu and his wife, and allowed them to live 
happily in Puri. From this legend, it is once again evident that 
the Lord could save his devotees from grave situations. In Oriya 
there is a popular saying : 

Jahaku rakhiba Ananta 

Ki karipare balavanta 

In other words, no individual, however, powerful and strong he 
might be, can do any harm to one who is under the fostering 
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care of this Almighty. 

Lord Jagannatha has the capacity to humble the proud, to 
quieten the most valiant, and crush all evils. One such story is 
popular in Orissa about the Lord. It is very much similar to the 
story of Bali, the greatest donor, whom the creator in his Baman 
incarnation pressed down to the netherworlds. Once a very rich 
pilgrim came to Puri to offer his prayer to Lord. He wanted that 
one bhoga should be prepared for the Lord which should cost 
him one lakh rupees. Everything was cheap then. Priests werP 
at a fix as they could not know how to spend the huge amount 
on a single plate of Bhoga. After much discussion the pandas 
left the riddle to be solved by the Lord Himself. So the Lord 
appeared in the dream and spoke to the panda to ask the rich 
man to prepare a betel in which no ordinary lime should be 
used; the lime should be prepared from the pearl of an elephant's 
head. The next day the rich man wanted to know the decision of 
the priests. The panda who had the dream expressed the desire 
of the Lord. Knowing the impossibility of the lime to be prepared 
from elephant's pearl, the rich man realized his folly and 
surrendered himself at the feet of the Lord. 

Balaram Dasa, one of the members of Panchasakha, was a 
devotee of Lord Jagannatha. He was one of the pioneers 
responsible for the upsurge of devotional poetry in Orissa. He 
was in love with a prostitute in Puri. Once he had been to Puri 
to have the darsan of the Lord during the Car-festival. He was 
sleeping with the prostitute and could not know the time of the 
Lord's arrival at the chariot. It is customary that before the Lord’s 
arrival at the chariot, all sorts of musical instruments are played 
and the atmosphere becomes buoyant with the jubilant music. 
Listening to this music, Balarama Dasa left the bed of the 
prostitute and hurried to the chariot. He found that the deities 
had already ascended the altar of the cars. The devoted poet 
forced his way to the car of Lord Jagannatha to offer his prayers. 
On the car, the pandas could discover that Balarama Dasa's 
body bore marks of the prostitute's cosmetics. They thought 
that Balarama had spoilt the sanctity of the chariot. So they 
drove him out of the car and insults were heaped on him. 
Balarama had no other alternative but to shed warm tears. He 
began to offer his prayers to the Lord. He started arguing within 
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himself, meditatively, that the Lord himself could steal away the 
hearts of the gopis and it was not treated sinful. But when he 
slept with a prostitute, he was denied of his right to worship the 
Lord. He went to the sea-shore. He drew the pictures of three 
chariots on the sand and began to pray with utmost devotion. 
He requested the Lord to crown his chariots. Listening to the 
prayer of the devotee the three deities left their respective 
chariots, ready on the main avenue of Puri, and occupied their 
places on the sand-chariots drawn by Balarama Dasa. The priests, 
the pandas and the devotees dragged the chariots; but there 
was no movement. The sun went down. Darkness spread all 
around. All became sad and disappointed. In the night the king 
had a dream. The Lord informed the king that they have 
abandoned the chariots on the main avenue as a mark of protest 
against the assaults on his dear devotee Balarama. The king 
rushed to the shore after the dream and begged apologies to 
Balarama Dasa and he was invited to the main avenue where 
the chariots were kept for the Festival. The three deities were 
pleased as their devotee was honoured; so they went back to 
their chariots. The legend affirms the devotional integrity of the 
poet Balarama Dasa, as well as of Lord's unflinching love for 
his devotees. 

Jagannatha Dasa, a member of the Panchasakhas, was famous 
for his Bhagabata. It is so popular and sacred that people recite 
its lines before someone on the death-bed so that he gets 
salvation. lagannatha Dasa composed Bhagabata to be sung in 
the temple of the Lord at Puri. He was known to be a learned 
philosopher who propounded a cult of Vaishnavism which was 
different from that of Bengal, The Bengal Vaishnavism laid 
emphasis on Sri Chaitanya, whereas Jagannatha Dasa adhered 
to the image of Lord Jagannatha Himself. It is learnt from 
historical records that Sri Chaitanyadev learnt the significance 
of Lord Jagannatha and Orissan Vaisnavism from Jagannatha 
Dasa who was a staunch devotee of Lord Jagannatha. When 
Jagannatha Dasa used to sing his Bhagabata in the temple of 
Lord, old and young, men and women listned to it with rapt 
attention. Thus the popularity of Jagannatha Dasa caused envy 
amongst other pundits. They falsely alleged before the king 
Gajapati Prataparudra that the so called learned man Jagannatha 
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Dasa was attracted more toward the women folk. The king got 
angry and ordered arrest of the devoted poet. When the king 
wanted to know the reason of his favouring women more than 
men, Jagannatha Dasa replied without any fear that he was a 
brahmachari and the sexual distinction did not matter to him. 
He further argued that his duty was to impart knowledge to 
both men and women. A brahmachari becomes one with the 
men and women. The king was infuriated by such an answer. 
He ordered that by the day following he would like the poet to 
be a woman. In the cell the helpless poet offered his prayer to 
Lord and slept weeping. Early in the morning, to his great 
surprise, he found that he had become a woman. He was taken 
to the king who was equally puzzled and surprised to see such a 
transformation overnight. The king could realize his folly and 
begged pardon. Jagannatha Dasa was set free. And he regained 
his original self after taking a dip in the sea. This sudden 
transformation into a woman was described by Rama Dasa in 
his Dadhyata Bhakti : 

Dekhi narapati achambita 
Boile eki biparita 
Stana badana ange sobha 
Ki aba patantara deva 
Sundara pane ehu nari 
Mohi parai Brahmachari 

(p 124) 

In other words, the king was amazed at the sudden 
transformation of a man into a woman, whose beauty sprang 
from the breasts, body and face. There is no comparison with 
her beauty. She can enthral and fascinate even a Brahmachari. 
It is evident that legends about the kindness of Lord Jagannatha 
had earned so much popularity in the oral tradition that they 
were fondly incorporated into the written text. Perhaps this is 
one of the ways by which literature, and poetry in particular, 
had earned popularity. It is a moot point whether religion or 
profound religious motifs sustained the growth and perpetuity 
of literature or whether literature popularised the legends to 
earn its own popularity. But this much is certain that there was 
a perfect harmony between the traits of religion and forms of 
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literary tradition which witnessed the emergence of the cult of 
devotional poetry in Orissa. It is still heartening to note that the 
narrative element when infused into a rhythmic orchestration 
of words became increasingly popular. Thus it can be assumed 
that the increasing popularity of one (religion) determined the 
popularity of the other (literature or poetry). 

The legend of Bandhu Mohanty is popular in Orissa. Its 
popularity impelled the film makers to produce a film entitled 
Bandhu Mohanty. The stoiy is simple in the sense that it unfolds 
how a poor man of Jaipur (now in the district of Cuttack) named 
Bandhu Mohanty could become a friend or relative of Lord 
Jagannatha, and how he was redeemed from his poverty-stricken 
condition by the mercy of the Lord of the universe. Once a severe 
famine struck Jajpur. Begging became an impossibility. The 
innocent wife of Bandhu Mohanty urged her husband to move 
to a relative's house in order to tide over the difficult times. The 
helpless husband consoled her saying that they had a rich relative 
far away. So they began to walk the distance to the relative's 
house. He reached Puri. He took shelter in the southern corner 
of the temple of Lord Jagannatha where there was a pipe that 
exhaled the hot water of the boiled rice from the kitchen of the 
Lord. Tired, hungry and thirsty, Bandhu Mohanty and his family 
members took the boiled water which tasted like nectar. Being 
impatient the wife wanted to know about the relative's house. 
Bandhu Mohanty innocently pointed at the Lord's temple. He 
consoled his wife saying that the relative is very busy with many 
other visitors, and that it won't be decent to disturb him at that 
hour of the night. The day after they would meet him. The wife 
was satisfied with the husband's explanation. They slept. In 
midnight a Brahmin from the southern gate of the temple came 
and called Bandhu Mohanty. Giving a plate of rice and curry to 
Mohanty, the Brahmin promised to make an arrangement so 
that he and his family members would not suffer the pangs of 
hunger any more. The Brahmin disappeared into the gate. 
Bandhu and his wife took the food, and cleaned the plate at the 
nearby tank. Holding the plate he went to the southern gate to 
hand it over to the Brahmin. But the gate was locked and the 
Brahmin was not there. So, finding no alternative Mohanty placed 
the plate beneath his head and slept. In the morning there was a 
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commotion. The priests found the Lord’s golden plate missing. 
They reported the matter to the police. Finally the police could 
discover the plate from Bandhu Mohanty. He sought to prove 
his innocence by narrating the whole story. But nobody believed 
in whatever he said. He was arrested by the order of the king 
and was sent to jail. The king had a dream in the night. The 
Lord told him the entire story. He acknowledged that Bandhu 
Mohanty was his relative and guest. And so how could he sleep 
with hunger ? The king realized his mistake and released Bandhu 
Mohanty. He gave him a job in the temple and thus Bandhu 
Mohanty settled in the temple happily and permanently. 

The story of Dasia Bauri or Bhoi is unique in being an 
affirmation of the Lord's secular and universal outlook. For Lord 
Jagannatha, there is no distinction between the high and the 
low, between the rich and the poor, the touchable and the 
untouchable. This attitude of the Lord persuades everyone to 
worship Him as the Lord of the universe. He is the saviour of 
the down-trodden. Dasia Bhoi was a poor untouchable. He was 
devoted to Lord Jagannatha. He used to pray the Lord, and sing 
and dance uttering his name. Once when a group of Brahmins 
decided to go to Puri to have darsan of the Lord, Dasia requested 
them to take a coconut as a present for the Lord. He told them 
not to offer the coconut before the Lord receives it on his own. 
The Brahmins laughed at Dasia's supposed arrogance. However, 
they took it and stood before the Lord. And then the coconut 
reached the hands of the Lord, The Brahmins were startled and 
on their return to the village they spread the news. Dasia went 
mad with joy and began to dance uttering the name of the Lord. 

The story of Ganapati Bhatta's salvation is also greatly 
interesting. Ganapati Bhatta, a Brahmin of Karnatak, was a 
worshipper of Lord Ganesha, Bhatta was convinced that Lord 
Ganesha was the Brahman. His faith in Ganesha was deep- 
seated. While going through the lines of Brahma Purana Bhatta 
could know about the manifestation of Brahma in Srikshetra. 
He also knew that the Lord of Srikshetra was the source of 
salvation. So he was inspired to go to Srikshetra. At the entrance 
to Puri, he sat on a bridge to take rest. He found pilgrims 
returning from Puri with mahaprasad on their hands. The people 
were very happy. Bhatta wanted to know the reason of their 
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happiness. The pilgrims explained that the cause of their 
happiness was the darsan of the Lord. After their darsan they 
were returning to their villages. This created some misgivings in 
Bhatta’s mind; he brooded on and on and began to analyse what 
he had read from Brahma purana. Those who get darsan of the 
Brahman are sure to get salvation and they cannot go back to 
their normal lives, he thought. So he decided to go back to his 
village without salvation. Lord could know the mind of Bhatta 
and appeared before him in the guise of an old Brahmin. He 
consoled Bhatta and advised him to go to Srikshetra to have 
darsan. Bhatta in his own way pleaded that the Lord present in 
Srikshetra was not granting salvation for he found that the people 
were going back to their own villages after having his darsan. 
The old Brahmin calmly made him understand that the Lord 
knew every one's mind and hence those who after the meeting 
intended to go back to their own houses were allowed to do so, 
the Lord permitted them. The Lord fulfills everybody's desire. 
Satisfied with explanation, Bhatta advanced toward the temple 
and had darsan of the Lord. But Bhatta became once again 
doubtful about the greatness of the Lord for he wanted to see 
the image of Ganesha in Him. He began to leave the temple. 
The Lord once again could know the longing of Bhatta. The 
Lord appeared in the dream to Mudirasta, a servant who was 
asleep in the day after his night duty. The Lord advised Mudirasta 
to get Bhatta back to the temple so that he could see his cherished 
god in the body of Jagannatha. Mudirasta followed Bhatta and 
requested him to have the darsan of the Lord. Bhatta came back 
to the temple and was amazed at the transformation of 
Lord Jagannatha into Lord Ganesha, his cherished god. He was 
fully convinced now that Lord Jagannatha was no other than 
Brahma. He was in ecstasy. Singing the name of the Lord he 
danced and swooned and got salvation. 

Dinakrushna Dasa, a devotional poet of 18 th century, is 
known for his prayer songs. His love for Lord Jagannatha saved 
him from leprosy. There is another story about the relationship 
between the Lord and the poet. Gajapati Divyasimha Deva forced 
Dinakrushna to compose poems on him. The poet bluntly refused 
to do so. He informed the Gajapati that he wouldn't compose 
poems on any one but the Lord. The undaunted reply of the 
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poet injured the ego of the king, and so he ordered for the poet's 
imprisonment. The poet in the prison had a dream. The Lord 
appeared before him with a plate of Mahaprasada. He garlanded 
his devotee and promised him his release soon. When the poet 
woke up he found the plate on the floor and the flowers on his 
body. He was astonished. The same night the king had a dream. 
He was threatened by serpent-headed ‘Ananta-Murti’ of severe 
consequences if he did not release the poet the next day. Early in 
the morning the priests informed the king of the Lord being 
bereft of the garlands. The king went to the prison and discovered 
that the poet was decorated with Lord's flower garlands. The 
king could realize his mistake and released the poet who went 
singing the Lord's name and his miracle. 

Lord Jagannatha is decorated with various gems and 
ornaments on various occasions. ‘Manicula’ is one such glittering 
gem which adorns the forehead of the Lord. There is an 
interesting legend about this manicula gem. In ancient times 
Kalinga was very rich and resourceful. Its merchants used to go 
to far off places like Java, Borneo, Sumatra, Ceylone etc. Selling 
away their merchandise, they used to come back to their 
homeland with ample wealth. A certain merchant of Kalinga 
was on his business tour. He came across an island. From the 
hillock he could discover a glittering gem in the island. It was 
believed to be the gem of a python. Stealthily the merchant took 
away the gem and came to his ship. The python chased the 
merchant and reached the shore. The ship left the shore. But 
the merchant could see the python swimming across the sea. 
Other people in the ship were scared too. The snake would engulf 
the ship. So the merchant, finding no alternative, began to pray 
to Lord Jagannatha with the promise that as soon as he would 
arrive at the shore, he would present the gem to the Lord. As 
soon as his prayer was over, the people on the ship saw that the 
snake was attacked by a sea animal and the snake died, making 
the blue water red with his blood. The merchant on his arrival 
on the shore rushed to the temple and presented the gem. 

Lord Jagannatha had his own whims and wishes. He directs 
his whimsies towards the benefit of his devotees. He could 
assume any shape for the good of his devotees. There was a very 
curious happening during the rule of the King Prataprudra. A 
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temple servant named Jagabandhu Talicha Mahapatra was late 
in decorating the Lord with flowers. On receiving the information 
that the king would visit the temple soon, Mahapatra was very 
much worried. He knew that the king would surely ask for the 
grace of a flower from the Lord's image. In haste, Mahapatra 
placed the garland from his own head on the Lord. The king 
reached the temple for darsan. After offering his prayers, he 
asked Mahapatra for the usual flower and he had to give the 
flower from the garland. But the king discovered some hairs on 
the flower. So the king was annoyed and arrested Mahapatra. 
He asked Mahapatra to show the growth of hairs on the head of 
Lord. The Lord could know about the predicament of his 
devotee. Appearing in his dream, He informed his devotee to 
come to the temple to trace out hairs grown on his head the 
next day. The king came to the prison and took Mahapatra to 
the temple. Surprisingly the king discovered hairs on Lord. ITe 
begged apology. Mahapatra humbly said, ‘This was the wish of 
the Lord.’ The king then looked again at the Lord and found no 
hairs. So he was convinced that in order to protect his devotee, 
Lord had worn hairs only to protect his devotee. The king was 
ashamed, and it helped him towards greater devotion for the 
Lord. 

There is another fascinating story about a French sailor, 
Captain Albaque Beatow. Once the Captain was going to 
Pondicherry from Calcutta. Many people were on board, some 
of them British, some French and gome Indians. The Captain by 
the help of his binoculars could see that a huge whale dovetailed 
by a severe storm was trailing behind the ship. The Captain 
smelt grave danger. He requested the passengers to take 
precautionary measures. All the passengers were worreid. They 
were restless, breathless. But the Captain discovered a passenger 
who was not at all worried. He was offering his prayers to the 
portrait of Lord Jagannatha. The Captain was curious to know 
what that fellow was doing. The passenger quietly replied that 
he was praying the Lord to help them tide over the danger. The 
Captain enthusiastically promised to offer the Bell to the Lord if 
He steered cleared the ship of the grave danger. Within minutes, 
it was found that both the whale and the storm changed their 
direction and the ship had a safe sail. The Captain was convinced 
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about the greatness of the Lord. The Captain on his arrival at 
Puri shore, took the bell to the temple and presented the same 
to Lord Jagannatha, The same bell can be seen in the South of 
the main temple in Niladri Vihara with the following 
engravings: 

IN LIBERALITE' DE PEDRO MOUDELI, 

COURT : DE LA COMP. DE FRANCE ME NOM ME 
PIERE’ 

JF PESE 900 

A PONDICHERRY 1746 
BETPSALLAMINGEN 
CANTA TIBDS.’ 

These are all legends, and hence, it would be unwise to 
discover in them any logical formulation or philosophical 
insight. Yet whatever their origin—oral or written, and whatever 
their authenticity—historical or mystical, what matters is their 
relevance with regard to individual, racial and cultural 
perspectives. One may argue that these legends originated orally 
from the devotees of Lord Jagannatha who was treated at par 
with Lord Krishna. It could be said that such legends originated 
orally to differentiate the Orissan Vaisnavism from the Goudiya 
Vaisnavism, as also to popularise the Jagannatha cult and then 
they were transmitted through the contemporary literature to 
legitimise and authenticate their status as verifiable records of 
history. Legends and myths reaffirm a culture's system of values 
and ascertain a nation's religious temper and zeal. The use of 
such legends and myths in literature is to reassure a nation's 
faith and confidence in the system of values which make them 
spiritually accomplished. They are the verifiable embodiments 
of a race's immaculate sense of innocence. This is in harmony 
with the grand tradition of epic and scriptural literatures of 
ancient India. Their relevance in literature and in the psychic 
domain of a nation cannot be denied. It is as if these are the 
basic coordinates of a culture without which one feels cut off 
from the startlingly miraculous aspects of the legends and myths, 
albeit bordering on fantasy, which were responsible for positing 
a kind of ideal that the common folk intended to emulate. So 
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the vole of legends and myths in popularising Jagannatha cult 
and in expanding the horizon of litereture—oval or written—is 
noteworthy. They make the people feel secure and integrated. 
Thus, both at the personal level and social or cultural level, these 
legends played an integrating role in the life of the Oriya people. 

The purpose of beginning this monograph on Saiabega with 
the legends is not merely to acquaint the readers with the miracles 
assocciated with Lord Jagannatha but also to convey the 
innocence of a race that has deposited the quintessential 
distillation of their beings and becomings in the personality of a 
deity who at this critical juncture of the country at large, 
symbolises the spirit of secularism and national integration. A 
poet's passion for devotion can not be measured by his devotion 
alone. A poet is a veritable part of a tradition. The poet's 
responsibility is to illumine the nuances of this tradition. His 
duty is to situate his own vision in the context of a larger-than- 
self tradition, which ennobles the poet and the people for whom 
he writes. Saiabega to my mind is one such devotional poet 
who could engender in his poetry the deposits of the individual 
talent and excellences of a tradition. A poet's fantasy has to be 
actualized by a whole-hearted devotion to the tradition of fantasy 
already created by the poets before him. 

The genesis of Jagannatha cult reveals that it had a veritable 
and verifiable link with the Vaisnavite tradition, as also 
Buddhist tradition apart from its antique links with the 
autochthonous tradition of the tribals. I would, for the sake of 
relevance, try to relate Lord Jagannatha to the autochthonous 
tradition and Vaisnavite tradition. Saiabega in his childhood was 
attracted by Sri Bhrundabanachandra or Lord Krishna. After 
visiting Srikshetra he discovered no difference between Lord 
Krishna and Lord Jagannatha. It would be out of place, therefore, 
to trace out the link between Lord Krishna and Lord Jagannatha. 
Surendra Mohanty in his book Lord Jagannatha (Orissa Sahitya 
Akademi, 1982) logically develops and derives the link between 
Lord Jagannatha and Lord Krishna. Mohanty bases his argument 
on the accounts depicted in Musali Parva of the Mahabharata 
of Sarala Dasa. Mohanty writes : 

According to the Musali Parva, after the death of Krushna at the 

hands of the tribal Jara, Arjuna fought against him to avenge the 
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death of his mentor. The fight was bitter and indecisive. At this 
critical hour, a voice from the heaven advised Arjuna to call an 
end to the fight and cremate the dead body of Krushna with the 
help of Jara on the Niiasundara Hill. Thereupon Arjuna sought 
the help of Jara to find an Aguru tree with which a pyte could be 
lit for the cremation of Krushna. Java longago had seen an Aguru 
tree in the Kalebara forest and he informed Arjuna about the 
tree. But strangely the tree was to be found no more. Arjuna 
became curious to know about this mysterious tree; upon which 
Jara narrated the story, that long ago his grandfather Basu Sahara 
or Basu the Fowler was worshipping a stone under this tree. 
There was no sophisticated ritual involved in his worship. He 
worshipped him merely by pouring water and offering him leaves, 
flowers and cooked rice as oblations. This was the autoch¬ 
thonous cult of Bhakti or devotion, without any intricate rituals, 
which ultimately prevailed over the spiritual doctrines of 
Hinduisms. 

When Arjuna and Jara did not find the Aguru tree and were 
feeling desperate, suddenly the tree appeared before them and 
Jara cut the tree with which a pyre was lit for cremation of 
Krushna. But strangely, the middle portion of the body enshrining 
the soul or the pinda was not be consumed by fire while the 
other limbs were reduced to ashes. According to Sarala Dasa, 
the limbs of the sense organs, as the tools of unbridled senses, 
commited many an evil action, were consumed by lire, but the 
soul being.unaffected or unsullied by these actions was left 
untouched by the forked flames. A voice from the heaven 
announced, the unburnt portion of the body would be 
worshipped on the Niiasundara Hill or the Blue Hill, in times to 
come. Arjuna consigned the unburnt portion of the body of 
Krushna to the waters, and directed Jara to keep track of it. 

The Niiasundara Hill, in the mean time had become a centre 
of Shaivite form of worship; which was of Buddhist Tantric 
nature. The early Buddhist Votive Stupas at Puri had 
metamorphosed into Shaivite lingams. In fact, there are five Siva 
lingams in Puri of much antiquity, which are considered highly 
sacred and anterior to Jagannatha. They are known as Lokanath, 
Markandeswara, Jameswara, Kapilamochana and Nilakantheswar. 

Indradyumna under instructions from Markandeswara, 
constructed a temple on the Niiasundara Hill or the Blue Mount, 
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which was dedicated to Jagannatha. Though the temple was erected, 
Jagannatha was not to be found nor the king could consecrate the 
temple to him. While he was at a loss, Krushna appeared before 
him in his dream and told that He would appear in Buddhist 
incarnation, and His soul would be the Dam , or the wood, which 
would be worshipped by the people for attaining liberation. 
Krushna appeared before him in his dream and told that the log of 
wood would be found in the Rohini kunda. Jara and Indradyumna 
found the log at last in the Rohini kunda\ but the log could not be 
lifted out of the water until the king was again advised by Krushna 
in his dream, that only the Brahmin Basu and the tribal Jara in 
tandem could lift the dog out of the water. At the behest of the 
king, Brahmin Basu and the tribal Jara lifted the log out of wood, 
the main burnt being borne by Jara, the tribal. After the log was 
obtained, the king was asked by Krushna in dream, to ask Jara to 
construct the images. Jara cut the log into three pieces and 
constructed three images out of it—the three images were of three 
different colours—White, Yellow and Dark. From this account of 
Sarala Dasa, it would appear originally there were three images of 
Balabhadra (White) Subhadra (Yellow) and Jagannatha 
(Dark). (ppl7-19) 

The autochthonous origin of Lord Jagannatha ingrains within his 
links with Lord Krishna. From the legends it has already been 
evidenced that Lord Jagannatha can assume any shape and form 
or incarmation in accordance with the devotee's compelling needs, 
Perhaps this mysterious power of the Lord, this willingness to 
serve His devotees at the most critical moments of their lives, has 
made Lord Jagannatha popular among all kinds of devotees. It is 
the darkness of his face, the rotundity of his eyes, and the glowing 
red of his lips which bewitch the devotees so much, that they 
consider Him to be the creator, the caretaker of the universe. 
Whether we believe in the legends which have been variously 
reflected in Oriya literature or treat them as mere figments of 
imagination in order to popularise.the cult of Jagannatha, it is 
quite evident that Lord Jagannatha is at the centre of the social, 
economic, cultural, religious aesthetic and spiritual life of the Oriya 
people. 

Anantavarman Codagangadeva (1078-1147) of the Ganga 
dynasty began construction of the gigantic temple of Jagann atha 
in Puri with a view to commemorating his victory over smaller 
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kingdoms and signifying his own devotional integrity. But he could 
not live to witness its completion. But his lofty vision was 
celebrated in a verse carved in stone : 

What king verily is able to 
build a temple for that Purusottama 
whose two feet are the earth, and 
the entire space his navel, 
whose two ears are all directions, 
whose pair of eyes are the sun 
and the moon, and whose head 
is that sky above ? 

(Cited by Karuna Guswaini in his ‘Jagannatha’—The Lord of 
the Universe’, Swissair Gazette, July 1985. p 26) 

Jagannatha is none but Vishnu and Krishna. He is the Lord of the 
universe. He is a miracle, a mysteiy, a living and loving God. The 
soil of Orissa has in multiple ways been sanctified by his holy 
presence. Jagannatha's inseperability from Orissa and its people is 
the greatest miracle. Tlie famous historian W. W. Hunter unravels 
the mysteiy of the link between Orissa and Lord Jagannatha in the 
following lines : 

There, then, is a great phenomenon in the inner history of a nation, 
over which those who study the workings of the religious instinct 
in man's heart will do well to pause. In order to understand what 
Jagannatha is to the Hindus, it is necessary to learn what 
He has been for ages. (Orissa vol. I, p 88) 

Pravat Mukherjee in his Medieval Vaishnavism in Orissa (New 
Delhi: Asian Educational Service, 1981) writes : 

For a long period, the history of religion in Orissa identified with 
the history of Jagannatha. All other deities were subordinated to 
and associated with Jagannatha. He was the presiding deity—the 
embodiment of the nation's adoration and belief, (pi) 

So Lord Jagannatha is the bada devata or the presiding deity of 
Orissa. Remove the Lord from Orissa, and Orissa ceases to exist. 



Salabega 

The Paradox of His Life 

Salabega—both a name and a legend—is known to the people 
of Orissa as a devotional poet. His popularity springs from his 
bhajans and jananas or devotional songs and prayers. It is 
believed that by the 14th century, a new wave of religio- 
cultural awakening swept over the Indian subcontinent. It 
brought about a renaissance with its emphasis on abridging the 
gap between the religious communities, sects, races, and castes. 
A desire to establish universal brotherhood was becoming strong 
day by day. In order to achieve this goal, the devotional poetry 
became a powerful instrument. It is addressed to a local deity or 
a deity who had had established His/Her throne in many a 
devoted heart of the people of a particular region. Literary 
historians believe and argue that in Orissa in particular, the 
devotional poetry originated from the fear of the tyrannical rule 
of the malicious Pathans or Muslims. When the kings and 
emperors were tyrants, the helpless subjects could not express 
anything before them by way of complaints, not to speak of 
protests. As a result, they had no other option but to pray from 
the core of their hearts. The poets could read the psychic 
tensions of their fellow beings. So they took to writing devotional 
poems—which was both national and subjective. Being 
powerless and helpless, the poets could only articulate in their 
poems the pangs and agonies caused by the tyrant rulers who 
not only exploited their hearth and home, but also demolished 
the religious centres, the temples the citadels of their cultural 
and religious conscience 1 . When the poets could not endear 
anyone, or when they could realize the futility of their vulnerable 
sense of mortality, they sought to transport themselves to a world 
surrounded by the purity of relationships and bondages. They 
intended to exploit the verbal medium so as to achieve the mercy 
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or boon of the deities or gods without which they would find 
themselves entirely meaningless. They intensified their 
relationship with the deities and gods so much so that they began 
to consider the latter as friend, philosopher, guide, and the 
ultimate redeemer. They treated the deities to be ideals to which 
they aspired. Sometimes, the poets praised the qualities of the 
gods; and sometimes, in the intimacy of their ardor, they heaped 
abuses on the deities or gods for being unkind to them. Asserting 
one's right over someone imaginary, uncertianly existent, the 
poets were not only making attempts to humanize the gods, but 
unknowingly perhaps, they also elevated their positions from 
mere human beings to the blessed ones. Harping on the various 
facets of this relationship, two kinds of poetiy developed—the 
bhajans and jananas. Surendra Mohanty makes an interesting 
analysis of these two sub-genres, showing the difference between 
them : 

While not unlike in other Indian literatures, Bhajans or devotional 
poems addressed to particular deities are plentiful in Oriya 
literauture, and thousands of soulful Bhajans have been composed 
in praise of Lord Jagannatha, the Janana, is an exclusive genre of 
devotional poems in Oriya, addressed only to Jagannatha. The 
distinction between Bhajana and janana is very subtle; while the 
former is paeans of praise addressed to the deity for deliverance 
from material or spiritual agonies, the janana is vertiable cascade 
of abuses and diatribes aimed at Jagannatha alone, charging him 
of utter callousness, indifference towards His devotees, partiality 
and the like. Nonetheless these diatribes are utterances, not of a 
profane heart, but of a devoted soul, deeply inspired on a personal 
level. In these poems, the poets pour out their personal grievances, 
as one pours out before one’s protector and mentor in a 
spontaneous overflow of the injured heart. In candour and 
perspicacity—these janana poems are unique in the Indian 
devotional literature. 2 

From this distinction, it can be deduced that Salabega limited 
his writings to bhajans only. I am extremely thankful to Pandit 
Nilamani Mishra for compiling and editing Salabega's bhajans 
with a veiy useful introduction on the poetiy of Salabega ( Bhakta 
Kabi Salabega: Jeevani O Bhajanabali, Cuttack Grantha Mandir, 
Oct.. 1976). Pandit Mishra took all pains to collect the poems 
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from the palm-leaves which are preserved in Orissa Museum, 
Bhubaneswar. The book has acquired many editions and this 
undoubtedly shows the popularity and literary significance of 
Salabega as a devotional poet. 

The most interesting and intriguing fact of Salabega is that 
he was a Muslim by religion but a Hindu by sentiment, attitude 
and sensibility. He was perhaps the only Muslim who dedicated 
his creative career to the glorification of Hindu gods, particularly 
Lord Krishna and Lord Jagannatha. It is particularly interesting 
to know that when Salabega celebrated the miraculous virtues 
of Lord Jagannatha, the Muslim rulers were busy in demolishing 
the citadels of religion and culture in Orissa. From Subamarekha 
to Bansadhara, from Chandrabhaga to the mountainous regions 
of Western Orissa, wherever one goes, wherever one stretches 
his ears, one can never miss the prayer songs of Salabega. 
Salabega's devotional poetry has become the veritable part of 
the living tradition of Oriya poetry. 

Despite such popularity, Salabega's date and year of birth 
remains shrouded in a mystery. Historians, literary historians 
have failed to register the exact date and year of Salabega's birth. 
In fact, in a good number of poems Salabega records his 
parentage but nowhere he mentions the name of his father and 
mother. He simply records the difference in their religion, and 
his own anguish of being a Muslim. In one of his poems Salabega 
records the difference of religions shared by his parents : 

Ruefully sings Salabega 
that I am a Muslim. 

My father is a Mughal, 
my mother, a Brahmin. 

Born to such creed that 
no Hindu drinks water from me. 

Leaving aside my father and mother, 
abandoning all my kith and kin, 

I surrendered myself 'to Govinda. 

My father is the son of a Mughal, 

and my mother, the daughter of a Brahmin. 

I'm born to such a low clan 

that no Hindu touches water from my hands. 
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My father gave me life spirit, 
my mother fed me with her milk, 
but I remain for ever, a mean fakeer. 

Apart from such open-hearted confession with regard to 
Salabega's birth and religion, we are provided with the clues 
given by Rama Dasa, an 18th century devotional poet, in his 
Dadhyatabhakti Rasamruta . 

Historians and literary historians record that Salabega was 
the son of Lai Beg alias Jahangir Quli Khan, the then Subahdar 
of Bihar. Lai Beg was a close associate of emperor Jahangir. 
From Iqbal nama Jahangir it is evident that Lai Beg was 
appointed as the Subahdar of Bengal on May 30, 1607 and he 
passed away on April 4, 1608 : 

Jahangir Quli Khan originally known as Lai .Beg was son of Nizam, 
Humayun's librarian. He entered Jahangir’s service when he was 
still a prince. On Jahangir's accession, he was raised to the command 
of 4000 horses and appointed Subahdar of Bihar. When Qutub-ud- 
Din, Governor of Bengal was killed by Sher Afghan on May 30, 
1607, he was appointed Governor of Bengal. He succumbed to the 
climate of Bengal soon after Jahangir learnt of his death on 20 
Muharram, 1018 A.H. (27-4-1608) 3 . (p 337) 

Jahangir separated Orissa from Bengal and declared it a separate 
subah. Cuttack, Hanked by two perennial rivers, served a vantage 
place for the Muslim soldiers. From here they used to move 
toward Khurdah and Puri - the two important centres of Orissan 
tradition and culture. It is believed that Lai Beg settled in Cuttack 
for a year in order to intensify his attacks on the Hindus. Partly 
prompted by sheer opportunism of acquiring royal favour, and 
partly inspired by malice and fanatic zeal the tyrant Lai Beg 
continued his tirade against the Hindus by destroying temples 
and looting their wealth. It was Lai Beg's dream to demolish the 
pioneering vault of Lord Jagannath's temple at Puri—the seed¬ 
bed of Orissa's religious, devotional cultural and architectural 
heritage. Lai Beg's dream did not materialize, for death separated 
him from his lofty malice. 

It is known that once when Lai Beg was advancing towards 
Puri with his marauders toward Puri, a young beautiful Brahmin 
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widow of Dandamukundapur had been to a local river for taking 
her bath. When she saw the troops advancing, she stood quietly 
struck by awe and began to pray the Lord. Lai Beg, enthralled 
by the bewitching beauty of the widow, forced her to accompany 
him on his horseback. He kept her in his camp at Cuttack, and 
enjoyed her. In course of time, a son was born to them. He was 
fondly christened as Salabega. Dr Herman Kulke affirms that 
Salabega's father was a Muslim : 

And it was this period of Muslim Rule in India when Salbeg, the 
celebrated devotional Muslim poet of Orissa, as a son of a Muslim 
father and a Brahmin mother, composed his famous Bhajanas in 
honour of Lord Jagannatha. 4 (p. 17) 

Dr G. N. Mohapatra in his jagannatha in History and Religious 
traditions of Orissa gives clues to know more about the Brahmin 
widow of Dandamukundapur. Lai Beg forced the lady to 
accompany him to his camp at Cuttack. Dr Mohapatra writes : 

He named her Phatima bibl. Phatima gave birth to five children 
and all of them died of some diseases. Salabeg was the last child of 
Phatima. Thus his (Salabeg's) mother was a Hindu lady while his 
father as a staunch Muslim ... He (Salbeg) was called a ‘kafer’ for 
praying to Hindu idols. He had to suffer a lot for his attitude. 
Ultimately he was driven out from his house and consequently one 
day he arrived at Puri,^ (p, 415-16) 

Rama Dasa, the celebrated 18th century poet of Orissa, limns 
in his book Dadhyatabhakti Rasamruta the malicious intentions 
of Lai Beg during his settlement in Cuttack, the then capital of 
Orissa after it was declared an independent subah. Rama Dasa 
writes : 

Now listen carefully to the tale of a pathan 
who camped at Lalbag in the lofty city, Cuttack. 

And his son was Salbeg. 

Listen carefully to whatever I say 
of him. 

He was cruel to the core, and haughty, 
his character was bruised, 
his wisdom spoilt. His malice rose high 
to demolish the consecrated steps 
of the shrine of our dear Lord. 
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Troops, malicious and fanatic, he deployed 
and it was all dark and dark. 

He looted wealth and gold and gems 
and rose to the height of a king, (p 195) 

(Translations mine) 

Although history is silent about Lai Beg's rise to the height of a 
king, he enjoyed all the privileges of king. So Rama Dasa's lines 
may not have the historical accuracy; but metaphorically speaking 
his poem reveals the truth about Lai Beg's character and 
temperament, A little later in the same poem, Rama Dasa 
narrates the helpless encounter of the Brahmin lady with Lai 
Beg : 

Frightened by the malice of the pathans 
all left their village, Dandamukundapur. 

A village, it was strange and fair, 
famous for its sacred piety. 

For her bath the widow had been 
to the murmuring river. 

Beholding the angry, red-eyed troops, 
she stood silent, stupefied. 

A brahmin young widow, she was 
sparkling with angelic beauty, 

Champak -coloured was her complexion. 

Her teeth in rows gleamed like pearls. 

Her nose was upright and erect, 
her forehead fascinating and the face, 
rounded like the moon's. 

Her eyes excelled those of a deer. 

Her glances colourful and haunting. 

Her lofty dark braid excelled kajal. 

Her arms wore strange symmetry. 

As though on her mountainous breasts 
were seated two overbrimming 
coconuts. 

Words shy away from describing 
the beauty, gaiety of her slim waist. 

Her sparkling beauty shone 
in the malicious darkness. 

Such a paragon of beauty 
on a lonesome bank. 
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Beholding her alone, Lai Beg fell 
a victim to Madan's invisible arrows. 

Strong and naughty, he was thirsty 
of passion, wild and uproarious. 

He forcibly took her by his arms mighty 
as does a male deer pounce 
on its female companion. 

Lifting her on the horse back 
merrily did he flee away. 

The hapless widow prayed in silence. 

All the soldiers relumed, and none could know her. 

Witnessing the glamour of the palace, 
she was stunned. 

Tears broke the embankments 
of her eyes; she rolled on the floor 
with wild tears; recollecting 
her kith and kin, she cried 
pitiably. Concerned by such a sight 
Lai Beg touched her feet. 

Beseechingly he prayed her 
to give him company, or else 
he would surely commit suicide. 

Fondly he held her, touched her. 

Planted numberless kisses on her. 

He heaped on her ornaments and gold, 
adorned her with flower and attire rare. 

Sprinkling priceless scent on her, 
he wooed her, and with comforts 
plentiful, he made her forget 
her past misery and her kith and kin. 

She is after all a woman 

who needs a caretaker, and a company. 

Getting a husband's unalloyed love 
from the pathan, merrily she lived 
as his wife. Thus moved faster 
the wheeled chariot of time. 

She gave brith to a son sublime. 

(Dadhyatabhakti Rasamruta, ch 27) 

(Translations mine) 

After Lai Beg, the Muslim rulers had built a mansion there where 
Lai Beg used to live and named it as r Lal Bag Kothi’ and the 
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area as Lai Bagh. ‘Lai Bag Kothi’ is still found in Cuttack, that 
reminds one of the tyrannical rule and utter humiliation caused 
to the innocent Hindus during the Muslim rule in India. Dr 
Amulya Krushna Mishra in his play Salabega dramatizes the 
life-story of Salabega. In his introduction, Dr Mishra throws 
light on the life history of Salabega. He writes : 

From the historical relevance of the birth of the prayer songs of 
Salabega, it can be assumed that he was born between 
1591—93. Salabega's mother being a Brahmin was allowed to 
offer her prayers to Hindu gods according to Hindu rites. Such 
religious tolerance could only be possible during Akbar's reign. 
Yet some even believe that Salabega was born on Radhaslami 
day. Of course, no historical evidence is available to this effect.(7) 

Between 1646-47 Salabega must have expired. His death must 
have taken place before the assassination of Narasimhadeva, who 
was extremly kind to him. Had he died after Narasimhadeva, 
Salabega would have certainly written poems commemorating 
the qualities of the great benevolent king. Some believe that 
Salabega was cremated at Swargadwara and a tomb was founded 
at Balagandi. Some even argue that Salabega's mortal remains 
were transformed into flowers. From 1612-13 to 1646-47, 
Salabega must have lived in puri and composed these prayer 
songs 6 . (12-13) 

(Translations mine) 

These are mere assumptions. Yet in the absence of verifiable 
records such intelligent assumptions can throw some light on 
our understanding and enjoyment of Salabega's devotional 
poetry. Mysteries shrouding the exactness of Salabega's birth or 
death take Salabega evidentially into yet another layer of mystery 
and make him a legendary figure in Oriya literature. It is 
unfortunate that despite efforts of historiographers and literary 
historians and critics, we could afford to remain complacent 
about such an illustrious poet's exact date of birth. Perhaps if 
this could be ascertained, we would be in an advantageous 
position to understand Salabega more accurately. 

There are two stories which bespeak how Salabega acquired 
his intense faith and devotion in Lord Krishna and subsequently 
in Lord Jagannatha. One story informs us that once young 
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Salabega accompanied his father to the battle field, where he 
fell victim to a severe injury. Despite all royal care and medicine 
available then, the wound did not heal. Unable to endure the 
acute pain, the young Salabega wept into tears before his mother, 
who not only narrated before him the secret of his birth but 
prompted him to surrender himself at the feet of Sri 
Brundahanchandra (Lord Krishna), the local deity. Muslim 
Salabega was reluctant to follow the Hindu ritual of prayer and 
bhajan in the temple. But his mother consoled him and convinced 
him that if he prayed with all sincerity and dedication, he would 
surely be cured on the twelfth day of his dedicated prayer. 
Mother's words did create sign of hope in Salabega. He began 
to pray earnestly with a view to getting deliverance from pain. 
Miraculously on the twelfth day of his prayer, he had a strange 
dream. In the dream he saw that Lord Damodar (Lord Krishna) 
was sitting beside his bed and was offering him bibhuti (the 
sacred powder) to use it on his wound. After the dream, Salabega 
had sound sleep. Early in the dawn when he got up, he 
remembered the dream vividly and discovered that the wound 
had vanished and he was fully cured. Mad with joy, Salabega 
ran to his sleeping mother. Waking her up, he narrated before 
her the miraculous dream and subsequent cure. This dream and 
this single episode reaffirmed his living faith in loving Lord 
Krishna. He became a staunch devotee of Lord Krishna. Ignoring 
the prospects of the materialistic world, Salabega decided to 
become a sanyasi and sing the glory of Lord Krishna. He 
addressed his mother thus: 

O' my dear mother, 
your words came true. 

Your Lord is my Lord 

who saved me from pain and death. 

Surely I'd become a sanyasi . 
and abandon all comforts 
the world of matter sanctions. 

Tearing out his own attire, 
he clad himself as a sanyasi. 

Saluting his mother he mumbled. 

When such a kind god is around, 
what is the fun of relying on 
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other sources of pleasure ? 

(Translations mine) 

In yet another poem Salabega clarifies his stand as a Sanyasi. 
It is known from the legend that Salabega left his mother's abode 
and visited nearby villages where he learnt more about the glories 
of the Lord. He decided to celebrate the marvels of Lord Krishna 
in his songs : 

If I'm alive 

I shall visit Brindaban, 

In my own eyes 
I shall see Sri Madhusudan. 

I shall have my bath 
in Shyamakunda and Radhakunda 
and would consecrate my being. 

Round and round I shall go, 

Round and round I would visit 
the lofty rock Gobardhan. 

Gleefully I'd drink water 
from the Yamuna. 

I'd sing there the glories 
of the Lord and the means 
to our salvation. 

Plucking dust from the place 
where Radha and Krishna make love, 

I shall adorn my body. 

I shall sleep beneath creepers 
and bushes, and dream of my Lord. 

The story of Salabega accompanying his father to the battle¬ 
field and thereby getting a severe injury seems to be historically 
incorrect. Because records show that Lai Beg hardly could live a 
year after Salabega's birth. The other version of the story seems 
to bear some truth. It is believed that after Salabega's birth, Lai 
Beg left for Bengal, leaving the mother and the son under the 
care of the royal members at Cuttack. As Lai Beg was very 
influential and a close associate of emperor Jahangir, no body 
objected to taking care of the mother and the newly born son. 
Salabega must have grown up at the camp. After Lai beg's 
demise, the degree of care and attention must have grown less, 
and the mother must have been hard put to bring up the child. 
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When Salabega grew up, he must have been allowed to join the 
troop as a mere soldier. As a soldier in the battlefield, he must 
have received the fatal wound which was in fact, the instrument 
of Salabega's transformation, from a javana Salabega to a 
devotee Salabega. Whatever may be the veracity or authenticity 
of the stories, it can be assumed that something miraculous must 
have happened to Salabega which must have surely put him to a 
test. The fatal wound and its miraculous cure must have played 
a vital role in converting a Muslim into a staunch devotee of 
Lord Krishna and Lord Jagannaha. 

From another story it is learnt that when Salabega's faith in 
Lord Krishna deepened, a Local saint advised him to visit 
Srikshetra or Puri. Inspired by the saint's words, Salabega went 
to Puri, but he was denied access to the temple because non- 
Hindus and the people belonging to low caste were not allowed 
to enter it. It is believed that when Salabega was detained at the 
gate, he wept pitiably and prayed. Standing there at the gate, 
warm tears rolled down his cheeks, his lips trembling with 
prayers. The wooden heart of the Lord melted away. He is always 
for his devotees. So he could not remain inside the temple when 
a devotee was weeping at the gate. He appeared at the gate to 
render darshan to Salabega. After this meeting Salabega was 
certain that there existed no difference between his Lord Krishna 
and Lord Jagannatha. After this heart-stirring incident, an idol 
of Lord was installed at the Lion's gate of the temple for the 
non-Hindus and the down-trodden people to have darshan and 
the mercy of the Lord. It was christened as Patitapaban, meaning 
the saviour of the down-trodden. Sundar Raj Bidyabinod in his 
book (in Bengali) Srikshetra made a mention of Salabega and 
his life. He writes : 

Some say that in order to give darshan to the javan Salabega, 
Lord Jagannatha appeared at the lion gate (the main gate) of the 
temple .... It is further learnt that a Muslim warrior during his 
attack on Utkal encountered a Hindu woman and he forcibly 
took her. She gave birth to Salabega. Salabega learnt from his 
mother that they belonged to Utkal, the sacred land of Lord 
Jagannatha, and that Lord was the saviour of the down-trodden 
and the lowborn. So Salabega was interested to have a darshan 
of Lord. Coming to Srikshetra, Salabega prayed earnestly outside 
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the temple. He wept into tears. Lord Jagannatha was pleased with 
the devotee's sincerity. He came out of the temple to give darshan 
to Salabega. Since then an image of Lord known as Patitapaban 
was installed at the gate to redeem the lowborn and the non- 
Hindus. It is further learnt that Salabega composed 
‘Patitapabanastakam.’ (78-79) 

(Translations mine) 

Salabega never missed the car-festival of Puri. This is the 
most propitious time for the devotees to have darshan. The Lord 
also goes round the world to redeem all. But once he had been 
to Bihar. The car-festival was approaching fast. Salabega began 
to walk the distance so that he would be in a position to witness 
the festival, and the Lords on the chariots. On the way, he fell 
ill. His body trembled with fever. He could not walk any more. 
Helpless tears rolled down from his eyes. The physical incapacity 
detained him, but his mind and heart was at the badadanda, the 
avenue of Puri. The car-festival was over, Salabega could not 
arrive at Puri. Yet he did not lose his heart. He hoped to reach 
Puri to watch the Return Car-festival ( Bahuda yatra). He began 
to pray, requesting the Lord to stay on the chariot till his arrival 
at Puri. The living and the loving Lord Jagannatha could not but 
listen to the soulful prayer of his half-Hindu, half-Muslim 
devotee. His chariot Nandighosha did not move an inch. Its 
wheels got stuck up in the sand of badadanda. When Salabega 
arrived at Puri, and had darshan of the Lord on the bejwelled 
chariot, the wheels began to move toward the main temple. Since 
then Salabega spent the rest of his life on the particular spot 
where the wheels got stuck up for him in the sand. He spent the 
rest of his life there praying and composing prayers and bhajatrs. 
In order to commemorate Salabega's devotion, every year at the 
time of the car-festival, the cars halt there where the devotee 
breathed his last. It was the sincerity of his heart which 
spontaneously composed the prayer-song wherein he earnestly 
requested Lord Jagannatha to wait on his Nandighosha till his 
arrival. He sang : 

O' Jagabandhu, 

the caretaker of the universe ! 

I seek no other favour 
but a solemn shelter 
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beneath your lotus-feet. 

I've now miles and miles to go. 

An uneasy fever braces my limbs, 

and my unsteady tired mind 

longs for watching you on Nandighosha 

until I arrive at your crowded holy avenue. 

Thin pearl-wires are hung around 
the car; and the Lord in the core 
sparkling with love; waving are his eyes 
huge and round, all round 
to take care of the universe profound. 

Beneath the twenty-two steps 
rice is sold as love's honeyed food. 

Touch of the steps and taste of the rice 

redeem one before he really 

gets a chance of watching you, O' Lord ! 

Balabhadra, the eldest one, moves first 

and in the middle is seated 

the moon-faced, lily-eyed Subhadra. 

And at last comes Kalia 
jostling and swaying and sweating 
amid the winkless sea of people. 

Let my exhausted being and mind 
stay still at thy lotus-feet, 
thus sings Salabega, the lowborn 
the son of a cold pa than. 

It was precisely this song, this prayer that sprang from a contrite 
and woe-begotten heart that stopped the movement of 
Nandighosha, Lord Jagannatha's car. The song worked as a 
miracle and strengthened the immaculate bondage between the 
devotee and the Lord of the universe. This has contributed greatly 
to the store-house of legends on the miraculous activities of Lord 
Jagannatha. The song not only depicts the secret yearning of the 
devotee, but also envisions intuitively the entire scene of the 
( badadanda ) huge avenue of Puri during the car-festival. The 
vast crowd, the three lovely deities, the outburst of devotion 
and curiosity in every pilgrim's heart could be presented in the 
corpus of a small poem. And finally the swaying elephant-like 
movement of the humanized Kalia makes the poem memorable. 
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The devotee affectionately addresses Lord Jagannatha as Kalia. 
Even through this address, one can sense the intensity, and the 
purity of the bondage that persists between Lord and his 
endearing devotees. The grave of Salabega lay on one side of 
the avenue. From Sundaraja Bidyabinod's Srikshetra (third 
edition, p 330) it is learnt that Bhaskar Patra, a Jamindar of 
Balasore, constructed a temple for Salabega at his grave : 

In the main avenue of Puri, at Balagandi, very close to the 
Balagandi chhata matha a temple of Salabega exists with its own 
boundary. There was no temple at the grave of Salabega. Bhaskar 
Patra, a jamindar of Balasore constructed the tomb and the temple 
there. 

(Translation mine) 

Between the mystery of Salabega's birth and the mystery of his 
death lies the reality of his songs and poems, which makes him 
live beyond religion, time and death. 

It is believed that Salabega, after staying for some years in 
Puri, was inspired to visit Brundavan, with a view to knowing 
more about Lord Krishna. He stayed at Brundavan for a year 
and could come to know more about the relationship of Radha 
and Sri Krishna. He met many saints and poets there and was 
delighted to know more about the immortal leela of Lord 
Krishna. His stay in Brundavan did inspire him to write many 
bhajans and poems on the immortal love of Radha and Krishna. 
In many peoms Salabega cherished his desire to take or get shelter 
at the lotus-feet of Radhakrishna. He could capture in his poems 
the multiple moods of the immortal lovers. If Radha is angry, 
the poet takes the side of Lord Krishna and seeks the mercy of 
Radha to wipe out their differences and mingle one with the 
other. Similarly if Krishna is angry or annoyed for one reason or 
other, the poet takes the side of Radha seeking favour from 
Krishna for the divine union. He serves as the true companion, 
both of Radha and Krishna and thus becomes an immortal 
servitor. 
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Literary Works 

The Unwritten Genius 


Absence of the printing press caused a great injury to Oriya 
poetry in the 17 th century. The poets were composing poems on 
the palm-leaf. Salabega perpetuated his writings on palm-leaf. 
Attempts have been made to recover Salabega's writings and 
many palm-leaf pothis are preserved in the State Archives and 
Museum. Pandit Nilamani Mishra compiled the poems of 
Salabega and published them in the book form. This book is the 
first of its kind. So for any evaluation or interpretation one has 
to take the help of Mishra's Bhakta Kabi Salabega : Life and 
Bhajans , In the absence of any title to Salabega's poems, it is 
convenient to divide his writings according to their themes. 
Pandit Mishra scientifically divides the writings of Salabega into 
five categories : poems relating to Lord Krishna and Radha; 
poems relating to Lord Jagannatha; poems on Lord Siva; poems 
involving the Future and the Absolute and poems on deities and 
goddesses. In the absence of any chronology, it would not be 
wise to allocate the years of their composition as it has been 
done by Pandit Mishra. Although thematically these poems were 
different, the tone of voice remains the same, as also the vision 
of the poet or the leit motif. The compulsion behind the 
composition of these poems could be due to the craving of the 
poet for transcending the time-bound mortal self. This oneiric 
vision of transcending the self and this willingness to await the 
moment of intersection between the time and the timeless, 
between the temporal and the eternal, between the physical and 
the divine is the motive-force behind his poems. 

It was Salabega's mother who was responsible for sowing 
seeds of devotion in him. She was an extremely religious Hindu 
woman. When Salabega's wound did not cure and he was 
wriggling with pain, he requested his mother to show him the 
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means to assuage his acute pain. The mother was moved by the 
helpless plight of the son. She advised her son to offer his prayers 
to Sri Brundabanchandra (Lord Krishna), the local god. Rama 
Dasa aptly narrates the situation in his Dadhyata Bhakti 
Rasamruta : 

You' re everything to me. 

You're my being's rare wealth. 

Without you, ali is dark for me, 
all is vacant for me. 

You're to me as a stick 
to a blind; you're my wealth. 

You're the necklace of gems for me. 

You're the polestar of my eyes. 

Tell me dear, if you would obey me. 

Take an oath that you would pay heed 
to my words. Promptly Salabega agreed: 

O’ my dear mother, a million times I vow 
to obey thee and whatever routes you show. 

(Translations mine) 

Salabega was unaware of the Hindu gods and goddesses and 
the rituals involved in their worship. Then the mother was 
compelled to narrate the story of Lord Krishna, his birth, his 
parentage, his winning matchless beauty. Salabega decided to 
offer his prayers to him. His mother too began to pray for her 
son's recovery. And when in the dream Salabega had the cure, 
his faith in Lord Krishna was confirmed. He realized the 
insignificance of the body in the presence of such a living and 
loving god. Rama Dasa nicely portrays Salabega's sudden 
transformation and his decision to abandon this poisoned 
samsara and become a sanyasi or a saint: 

This, then, is the only truth, O' my mother. 

You showed me the right path. 

You consecrated my being. 

I would surely abandon the comforts 
of this samsara and would become 
a saint. Uttering these words, he tore 
his own attire, and robed himself 
half-naked as a fakir, as a sage. 

He paid his salutations to the mother, 
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and asked her to listen carefully : 

When such a living and loving god 
breathes around us, what's the use 
relying on things mortal and meagre. 

One who avoids such a grace, 
would surely make his life a bundle 
of misery and misfortune. 

When such an affectionate Lord 
lives around us, what's the use 
of this paltry being ? 

This is the turning point of Salabega's career. From a dare-devil 
soldier to a devoted saint—this transformation made him the 
seeker of the epicentre of the vast emptiness. This made him 
realize the insignificance of life's multifaceted luxury, and 
comforts. This incident opened for him a door which brought 
him the vistas of light and the promises of moments of 
illumination. He began to be attracted towards the life of divine. 
He transported himself from the bondages of the material world 
to the untrammelled avenues of the spiritual world. He began 
to move toward the miraculous, the ideal, the mystical, and the 
mysterious. He decided to discover for himself and for others 
the source of light in the darkness of the time-trodden, matter- 
smitten world. This miraculous cure must have prompted him 
to visit sacred Brundavan where Lord Krishna was worshipped. 
He must have been inspired to know more about Lord Krishna. 
In one of his poems Salabega expresses his desire to go to 
Brundavan: 

If I'm alive, surely I'd visit Brundavan. 

Surely I'd have a darshan of Sri Madhusudan. 

I'd have my sacred bath in Radha kunda 
and Shy am kunda. I'd go round 
the Gobardhan rock. Surely I'd drink 
the pious water of the Yamuna. 

I'd sing His glory day and night 
and surely get salvation. 

I'd dust my body with the sacred dust 
of Brundavan where my Lord 
and His lady would be busy 
in frolicksome love. 

Surely I would sleep beneath 
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every grove and every creeper, 
inhaling fragrance of every flower. 

The poem is a revealation of the poet's dedication and devotion 
to Lord Krishna, the saviour of his life. Salabega has composed 
many poems on the childhood of Lord Krishna, and the miracles 
and naughtiness associated with his childhood. Krishna's going 
to forest with the flocks of cattle, his fanciful play with his 
cowherd friends, his deliberate naughtiness before the mother, 
his teasing of the gopis, his miraculous killing of the poisonous 
serpent Kalia from Kalindi lake, his amazing feat of saving his 
own kingdom from the mighty clutches of the rain-god by lifting 
the Gobardhan rock, his killing of his own vicious uncle along 
with many other wrestlers—all these diverse activities of child 
Krishna get profusely reflected in Salabega's poetry. In one of 
his poems Salabega exquisitely depicts the relationship between 
the mother and the son. The mother was running behind the 
son with delicious dishes of curd, sweets etc. But the child 
Krishna was so much obstinate that he refused to take any food 
as he was deeply engrossed in his game. The naughtiness of the, 
child before the mother so fondly portrayed by Salabega was to 
show the unalloyed innocence of the childhood. This is one of 
the ways by means of which Salabega intended to reflect on the 
human qualities of the Lord. However, brilliant or great the child 
may be, he is merely a child before the mother. To my mind, 
Salabega was not merely interested in showing the ideal qualities 
of Krishna’s childhood, but also in celebrating the-matchless 
innocence of a child as such and his uncorrupted relationship 
with his mother. Thus Salabega made an attempt to humanize 
the Lord. Perhaps, without this humanized stance, Salabega 
would not have devoted his own self to the lotus feet of Lord 
Krishna. Salabega harps on the purity of the filial bondage : 

My golden lad dances fast, 
and he would take from me 
cheese, butter and curd. 

No, no, I won't, says the golden lad. 

Taking the golden plate close 
to the rose-lipped lad, the mother 
forces him to take sweets, 
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and all that is delicious. 

Let my being take shelter 
at the lotus feet of Lord Krishna, 
thus sings Salabega, the lowborn. 

On the one hand Salabega celebrates the innocence of the 
childhood, on the other hand, he whole-heartedly surrenders at 
Lord Krishna's feet. Juxtaposition of the utterly human and divine 
qualities makes this poem as weil as many others technically 
ingenuous and perfect. 

Salabega was equally interested in depicting the youth of Lord 
Krishna. Lord Krishna's love for Radhika and the infatuation of 
the gopis toward Him attracted Salabega. Out of the navadha 
bhakti or nine-fold division of bhakti, Salabega incorporated 
into his poetry Madhurya Bhava Bhakti which depicts a 
woman's love for her paramour and Vdtsalya Bhciva Bhakti 
which celebrates the significance of the filial bondage. The 
glamour of Lord Krishna in his yellow attire, flute on hand, 
sandalwood dots painted on the forehead, golden sandal on 
feet—fascinated Salabega. He sings the glamour of Lord 
Krishna's beauty in the following lines : 

The crown on his head shines, 
the yellow attire on his body gleams. 

On his ears glitter the ear-rings. 

On his forehead shines the mark 
of Vishnu. 

In another poem he limns the matchless glamour of Lord 
Krishna: 

On viewing the renewed vigour 
on Lord's buoyant visage, 
my mind got fully absorbed. 

On the dark body of my Lord 

the marks of sandalwood shine 

as though the full moon amid the frolicking cloud. 

On his feet glitters the golden sandal, 

his twisted glance 

takes away the strength residual. 
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Salabega has composed many poems on the bewitching qualities 
of the magical flute of Lord Krishna. For the devoted poet, the 
flute symbolised the flute-player. It has been used as a metonym 
or synecdoche. The devotee feels equally elated to listen to the 
immortal songs of the flute. Most of the Vaishnavite poets treated 
themselves as the lady-loves of Lord Krishna. As Radhika and 
gopis were infinitely enchanted by the tune of the magical flute 
of Lord Krishna, so also these poets were imaginatively 
transporting themselves to the status of the Lord's women. They 
felt this was the surest way of being wooed and cared and finally 
being redeemed by Lord Krishna. Salabega, like most other 
devotional Vaishnavite poets, wanted to be wooed by the 
immortal lover. This is perhaps why he has so exquisitely 
depicted the beauty of the flute and its over-whelming, heart¬ 
winning music. This imaginative conversion into the status of 
Lord's lady-love gave the devotional poets immense satisfaction. 
Most of the Hindu philosophers believe that the creator is the 
purusha and the rest of his creation represent prakruti. It is the 
eternal law of Nature that allows perpetual togetherness of 
prakruti and purusha. When this harmony is lost, the universe 
gets distorted. This is another way of adhering to the threshold 
of the union of the temporal with the timeless. All the devotional 
poets were keen to achieve this harmony, this intense feel of the 
togetherness, this unalloyed intersection of the time with the 
timeless. Salabega who abandoned the society and its comforts 
and luxury for the sake of the Lord realized the significance of 
the source of redemption. So he, like an enchanted fish, was 
attracted towards the emerald net of Lord Krishna's Love, for 
he knew that that was the ultimate Reality. Celebrating the 
enthralling quality of the flute, Salabega celebrates the all¬ 
winning captivating power of Lord Krishna. Salabega merrily 
sings the glamour of the flute : 

O magical flute ! 

Happily 1 do surrender myself 
at your lotus feet. 

I pray thee, enthral me no more, 
no more sing on my name, 
no more haunt me, uttering Radhika. 
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Being a mere species of bamboo you startle 
by wooing all these emerald-eyed gopis. 

Being a mere piece of bamboo, 

You won the green garden of my body, 

Listening to your sweet songs, the rocks melt 
and yonder flows the Yamuna wild. 

Would any one get me once 
this amazing and funny flute, 

I would surely fling it into the Yamuna. 

Perhaps, there is no salvation without chanting 
the honeyed names of Radhakrishna; 
thus sings Salabega, the lowborn. 

The flute has become the instrument of love. It implants infinite 
passion in Radhika. Salabega rightly depicts : 

This flute implants stillness 
Stealing away my breath. 

Whence did He get it ? 

It's tiny; its might insurmountable, 

If it were a bit longer, surely 
it would have suckled forth my soul. 

In another poem Salabega presents the haunting quality of the 
flute that made Radhika restless day in and day out: 

While at bath or at my food, 

the flute intently summons me, 

maddening me and my body's mounting fever. 

When’I lie on the bed to sleep 
in the dark's nocturnal deep 
the flute chants my name. 

I go mad, and mute like a stone 
listening to its magical song. 

My frail body trembles. 

My fiery thighs shed all same, 
this quiet face, ripe with tricks 
plunders away my secret wealth. 

What a naughty Flute-player is He 

who shines like the moon in the sky of devotees! 

Thus sings Salabega, the lowborn. 
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Elsewhere, the flute has been personified as thief: 

Who plays on the magical flute 
from beneath the kadamba tree ? 

Blowing it, He stole away 
my heart's glittering gold. 

Listening to its magic-mellowed songs 
rocks melt away, and the twigs withered once 
merrily dance with new foliages. 

And listening to it, my eyes breed no sleep. 

In the presence of the flute and the flute-player, Radhika takes 
credit in blaming both. But in their absence, Radhika becomes 
mad, and pines madly for the flute and the flute-player : 

O my dear jasmine, sweet-breasted malati 

tell me now where's the Flute, 

and where the Flute-player hath fled. 

Listening to its magic woven songs 
my limb's fever prolongs, and my 
heart's residual strength dwindles. 

Playing on this flute soft 

He suckles forth my soul's solemn sap. 

Nothing remains still 
in these ecstatic woods. 

The flute only lures me infinitely. 

Both in the presence and absence of the flute, Radhika gets 
bewildered, mad and restless. Krishna is madly in love with his 
flute too. Once Radhika did steal away the golden-knobbed flute 
of Lord Krishna while he was sleeping beneath the shade of a 
kadamba tree. In one of his poems Salabega depicts the argument 
that took place between Radhika and Lord, the former 
pretending to be innocent and the Lord insisting on her blue 
mischief. Lord Krishna earnestly requests Radhika to give the 
flute back to him : 

How dare I inform my mother 
that someone has stolen away 
my gold-bedecked flute ? 

O' my darling Radhika, 

I beseech you earnestly 
give me back my flute and take 
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in return whatever you choose : 
my glittering armlet 
or even my pearl necklace. 

The argument continues till the last line of the poem wherein 
the devotee, the poet himself intervenes to bring about a solution: 

O' Radhika, artful and elever 
give back my Lord's flute to Him, 

—thus prays humbly Salabega, the lowborn. 

In another poem Salabega reiterates the magical quality of the 
flute : 

O'Lord what magic does your flute know ? 

Listening to its song, the Yamuna's startled 
waters stopped flowing. Deers abandoned 
grazing on grass. They did fling away 
their twisted emerald glance. 

Play no more your magical flute, 

O' Lord! The heaven, the earth, 

and the hell — all get animated, overwhelmed. 

The stone did melt away; and the wombs 
of the barren did swell with signs of fertility. 

The altars of the saints did stir. 

Fishes leap on the bank, leaving water, 

Trees shed their leaves; withered twigs 
turned green. Married women 
shunned their shame. 

Often Radhika used to narrate her own feelings of love stirred 
and excited by the wonder-woven flute to her companion Duti. 
Salabega portrays how Radhika burnt herself with the intensity 
of passions generated by the magical flute: 

O’ my dear, tell me now 
who played on that magical flute 
in Brundavan that only did summon 
my name, Radhika, Radha, Radha. 

Listening to its emerald song 

the lonesome knot of my corsage did open 

and I got no time to put on my attire. 

The stones being unseated melted away, 
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The bright-eyed Yamuna flew wild. 

And her white whispers made the air 
mad and ululant. 

Listening to its miraculous song 
the saints swooned, their altars 
tottered like windows in a storm. 

And they are possessed by a strange emotion. 

The golden deer following the tiger. 

Listening to its wondrous song 
the twigs, once withered, turned green, 
the wind without stir, seizing away 
the strength hidden in our hearts! 

Let my contrite soul wither away 
on the lotus-feet of Radhakrishna— 
thus sings Salabega, the lowborn. 

In another poem Salabega depicts how Radhika requests Lord 
Krishna neither to play on his flute nor to decorate himself in 
his usual way. Radhika feels weak, infatuated beyond measure 
by the ineffable charms of Lord Krishna's glances, his hair 
decoration etc. Salabega rightly picks up the beseeching tone of 
Radhika: 

O’ the dearest son of Nanda, 
don't sing on my name 
don't play on your flute. 

Don't decorate your crown 
with the peacock trunk 
slanting it towards the left side. 

Even if you do so, 

don't lace your crown with bunches of jasmine. 

Let my heart and soul 

dedicate itself to the feet of Radhakrishna. 

Thus it is evident from the poetry of Salabega that the recurrence 
of the ‘flute’ elevates it to the height of a symbol. The flute, 
therefore, symbolises Lord Krishna, his love, his magical tricks. 
It symbolises the eternal enchanter, the eternal love. It can now 
be concluded that the use of a literary symbol in Oriya poetry 
even dates back to the 17th century. In course of this discussion, 
it has been proved that the ‘Flute’ has been variously used to 
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signify one person, his various qualities. Many times the poet 
surrenders himself at the feet of the flute and has presented the 
picture of how the helpless Radhika had surrendered herself at 
the feet of the flute. This is how the poet treats the object 
symbolising a person, with varying degree of significance in 
different situations. Consistent development of the flute as an 
object to the status of a symbol is the most significant literary 
quality with which Salabega chiselled his art. 

Salabega did not forget to celebrate any aspect of the immortal 
love affair of Radha and Krishna. The beauty of Radha and the 
glamour of Krishna have been variously depicted in the poems. 
Multiple moods of the lovers have been harped on. Sometimes 
Radhika burns within with a deep sense of hurt born out of love 
( abhiman) and refuses even to look at the face of the naughty 
Krishna. Pangs of separation, misunderstanding, teasing, 
suspecting, and doting and wooing—all these human aspects 
involved in love have been so candidly portrayed that one cannot 
but appreciate the ingenuity of Salabega's intuitive study of the 
human psyche. I have mentioned earlier that Salabega’s intention 
in the handling of the love story is two-fold: first to celebrate 
and unravel the miracles and mysteries embedded in the affair 
along with elevating the human to the sublime, and next to seek 
salvation from the lotus-feet of Radhakrishna. The poet's 
emphasis has been on both the aspects, the human and the divine, 
the mortal and the immortal, the temporal and the eternal. I 
believe strongly that apart from seeking salvation from the 
bondage of mortality, Salabega was trying to show the immensity 
of human bondage whose metaphoric representation is love 
between Radha and Krishna. It is as though the gods and 
goddesses were made to realise the significance of the human 
relationships, human bondages. Hence it would be wrong and 
unwise to assert that the devotional poets were only interested 
in transcending the reality, the burden of mortality. I believe, 
they were at the same time interested in deifying, celebrating 
whatever was essentially human. In other words, the idealized 
human qualities were being celebrated with a view to emulating 
them. Perhaps, prompted by such leit motif, Salabega did not 
shy away from limning the enchanting physical beauty of Radha. 
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In a poem Salabega interestingly portrays the restlessness of 
Krishna on being seemingly neglected by Radhika : 

O’ Radhika, my heart's matchless empress 
don't desert me with such unkindness, 
don't hurtle me with your gelid disaffection, 
fling a shy glance for my animation. 

What impels your ill-omened indifference 
to me, O' my heart's humid reverence ? 

Has the bud of youth so rare bloomed within you 
spreading its fragrance beyond my mien ? 

Have you painted your lips with betel juice 
your eyes with mumbling mascara, 
your warm and poignant breast's landscape 
with evergreen foliage of joy immaculate ? 

Elsewhere Salabega depicts a different situation when Radha 
passes on to Yamuna without looking at Krishna. Krishna gets 
nervous at such an unusual behaviour of his ladylove. So he 
addresses : 

O' fair milk woman! 

What a coy and artful gait 
you have mastered! 

Your slow and swaying movement 

steals away my heart's remnant strength. 

Without a word you move on. 

Are you really annoyed with me ? 

Does your heart harvest a rich anger ? 

Your body flutters transparently 
beneath your water-thin attire. 

With your slow movement, the sari 
rolls and glides on the earth's warm bosom. 

With such movement, rare and fair, 
when you move on, the pitcher 
on your hip overbrims, hoisting your youth 
through the lofty bosom. 

Lord Krishna, naughty and tricky as he is, enjoys the bathing 
scene of Radhika. He gets enthralled by her matchless beauty. 
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In the following lines Salabega depicts Krishna's reaction on 
seeing Radhika bathing : 

It's only yesterday, that I saw you 
bathing in the sparkling river. 

My limbs trembled 
with a bonfire fever. 

Those two poignant mountain peaks 
raised their lofty heads 

through the transparency of her attire 
sucking forth my sense's fiery breath. 

The moon that shone on the blue 
lay with ease and comfort rare 
on those glittering, glowing peaks. 

Cosily the water-soaked attire 

stuck to them, as though, they were 
carefully covered pitchers of nectar. 

Here, in fact, lies the originality of Salabega's sophistication. 
Comparing breasts with mountain peaks is not very unusual but 
with 'carefully covered pitchers of nectar’ is surely a novel and 
expressive imagery, Nectar is divine. Those who take nectar get 
immortality. Salabega considers the lofty breasts as the 
storehouse of nectar. In other words, the breasts symbolise the 
physical glamour or charm of a woman. The woman's body is 
therefore, the embodiment of nectar and immortality. In other 
words, Salabega wishes to assert that in a wider sense the human 
body is immortal too. It is through the body and body’s sputter 
can immortality be realized, It may be noted that the pitchers 
are covered. Literally the woman's attire serves as the cover and 
so here Radhika has covered her breasts carefully while bathing. 
But there can also be a hidden metaphysical meaning of the 
metaphor. Pitcher is often compared with body, or the physicality 
or mortality of a human being. But here the pitchers contain the 
seeds of immortality. Hence, one can argue, going by the inner 
meaning of the metaphor that it is the body which secretly 
preserves the seeds of immortality. The metaphoric interiority 
of the language, the deft congruity of metaphors grounded by 
literal and apparent logicality make the poem significant. One 
can discover in the poem what T. S. Eliot discovered in the 
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Metaphysical poets—‘a tough reasonableness under slight lyric 
grace.’ But I feel in case of Salabega's poems, there is tough 
reasonableness under an overbrimming lyric grace. My intention 
is not to make a comparison between Salabega and the 
Metaphysical school of poets, but to suggest that Salabega, 
despite his shamanistic immersion in devotion, was a divinely 
gifted craftsman too. The spontaneity of his poetry, the 
mellifluous lyricism of his lines, the devotional integrity of his 
mind and above all, the technical virtuosity of art—can be 
attributed to a divinely gifted inspiration. In my own limited 
way I could translate a few of his poems in order to show the 
individual talent of Salabega. I am sure if more number of poets 
come forward to translate Salabega into many languages, his 
enviable stylistic innovations could be revealed. The beauty of 
Radha has not only been appreciated by her lover Krishna; 
Salabega himself comes forward to appreciate her beauty. The 
poet intrudes into the realm of the lover, but he remains a 
devotee, a dedicated quester of the lotus feet of Radhakrishna. I 
quote the entire poem with a view to asserting the fact that the 
poet, like Walt Whitman, could immortalize both the body and 
the soul : 

Yonder behold her infinite beauty 
she looks so coy, cunning and naughty. 

Her body glows with champak's hue, 
her tuft of hair wears cloud's clue. 

Her teeth glitter like the rows of pomegranate seed 
her lips and cheeks on light they feed. 

Her face is like the spring's full moon. 

On her ears the nights only croon. 

Serpentine her brows, smile bedecking her face, 

Deer-eyed she is, full of god's grace. 

Her breasts are like mountain crests 
her nails' beauty our mind arrests. 

Her youth is heavy, her walk elephantine 
her thighs excel Rambha's beauty eglantine. 

Her feet wear the glamour of a lotus, 

thus brings Salabega Radha's beauty to a focus. 

Salabega's sense of appreciating the beauty and equating it with 
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truth (truth of love) is almost Keatsian. Except for the concluding 
line of the poem, Salabega has been objectively depicting the 
beauty of Radha as did Keats depict the beauty of autumn in his 
‘Ode to Autumn.’ In this poem what is striking is the fusion of 
the poet's aestheticism with his oneiric and shamanistic devotion 
to the Lord. The poet has been successful in idealizing the 
physical beauty of the eternal seeker of love. It is once again 
interesting to note that Salabega celebrates the beauty of the 
woman who was not a historical, but a mythical person. This is 
perhaps the most subtle way of incorporating irony in the poem. 

Salabega's study of the female psyche is noteworthy. If one 
makes an intensive study of Salabega's poetry with a veiw to 
showing the difference between the poet's treatment of the female 
psyche (represented by Radha) and the male psyche (represented 
by Krishna), one is likely to arrive at the conclusion that the 
poet was more successful in exploring the former than the latter. 
A new literary theoritician would at once try to locate in Salabega 
a feminist bias. But against such misreading of Salabega I would 
like to suggest that Salabega's primary emotion was devotion. 
When one is whole-heartedly and wholesomely immersed in 
devotion, the gender difference loses its relevance. All our 
conceptual binaries get dismantled. One is awed by a presence. 
One is amazed at the enormity of the presence. In meditation as 
well as in devotion, the conscious is elevated to the status of the 
unconscious, the rational to the irrational. No measure of logic 
binds him. Another reason, which to my mind is more judicious, 
of Salabega's taking a supportive side of Radha and thereby 
exploring her psychic domain more minutely, may be because of 
the overwhelming acceptance of Krishna as the symbolic 
manifestation of purusha and the rest as prakruti, which was in 
vogue in the Vaishnavite group of devotional poets. The poet 
himself is a seeker of Krishna. When he discovers in the love- 
story Radha's singleminded allegiance to Lord Krishna, the poet 
could easily identify his own plight with Radha's for both were 
in quest of the truth or love in the personality of Lord Krishna. 
At the highest point of suffering the king and the clown become 
one. Rahda's plight and the poet's are similar. Both are seeking 
the same person, for their objective is the same : for Radha it is 
union, for Salabega it is immersion and sublimation. This is 
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perhaps why Salabega could read Radha's mind more than that 
of Krishna's. 

In a good number of poems Salabega depicts the plight of 
lonesome Radhika in the absence of Krishna. Radhika's anxiety, 
her agonising experience of waiting, her suspicions, her 
meditative recollection of the moon moments, her soul¬ 
perforating sense of loss in the absence of her immortal lover— 
make Radhika a human figure. She is like any other woman in 
love. It was customary on the part of the women to expr-ess 
their pangs and woes to a bird, a river, a tree or even to nature 
as a whole in the absence of their lovers. Radhika narrates her 
pitiable, grief-smitten plight to the cuckoo, the harbinger of 
spring : 

O' my dear sweet-tongued cuckoo! 

My lord is away and my body burns 
with an uneasy fever, my bemoaning heart 
houses a sea of restlessness. 

Do the rains stop pattering there 
where my heart's splendour, my governor 
could intently make a merciless stay ? 

O' bright-eyed, clairvoyant bird, 

you sing ceaselessly from the deep woods 

much before the dawn quickens our blood. 

Tell me, dear, how shall I bear this burden 
of youth, and how long waiting shall ] live alone? 

Once again, as a woman Radhika is conscious of her youth. In 
the absence of her lover, her youth wanes and becomes jejune. 
The intention behind briefing the cuckoo of her woe-begotten 
plight is to seek solace from the bird and as well as to seek a 
favour from the bird that, being stirred by Radhika's story, it 
might inform the lover of her lonesome plight. The bird being 
kind might transmit Radhika's grief into the expansive 
clairvoyant air. In a good many poems Salabega depicts the 
helplessness of Radhika in the absence of Krishna. Radhika 
exposes her wounds before her companions, in order that the 
intensity of sorrow may be lessened. Radhika like any other 
woman is extremely suspicious of Krishna who wears all the 
qualities to attract other women. No woman tolerates her 
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paramour to be in love with any other woman. It is quite natural 
on the part of Radhika to harbour such feelings in the absence 
of Krishna. In a poem Salabega rightly captures the psychic 
tension of Radhika. It is through Radhika he sings out: 

Nothing really worries me, nothing. 

It would surely be unlucky and heart-rending 
if my Lord falls a quiet victim 
to kamadeva ’s arrows’ magical whims 
and slowly becomes a prey 
to other women, turning my joy grey. 

Let it not happen so, I pray 

to make myself green and supinely gay. 

In another poem Salabega depicts an almost similar kind of 
feeling when Radhika is agrieved for not having met her Lover: 

Why didn’t he meet me 

in that eve when I was bringing 

water from the bright-eyed river Yamuna ? 

Who detained my flute-player 
under her fever-wTOught roof? 

Who kept him away from me? 

Who else but a cunning and coy 
damsel could imprison Him 
multiplying my misery? 

Elsewhere Radhika pounces on Krishna assuming that He had 
slept with some other woman and had enjoyed her warmth. 
Once again the insistence on the body alludes to Salabega's desire 
to immortalise the physical being. Radhika, observing certain 
changes in Krishna argues: 

Why do you look so strange today? 

No oceanic vigour in you now. 

Where's the glamour of your appearance? 

Where's the lustre of your blue eyes? 

What's wrong with you. O' my dear? 

You don't even care to spend a moment with me? 

Unusual marks on your skin. 

Strange stains on your forehead. 

Tell me frankly where had you been! 
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Who did share the warmth of your limbs? 

Where are your golden rings ? 

Whom did you present them in your blue wilderness ? 

Drowsy are your eyes; your body 
is strewn with signs of biting, kissing, 
embraces and of warm and fiery bangles. 

Radhika's eyes don't miss any noticeable change in Krishna. 
This is perhaps another way of revealing one's own sense of 
absorption and possession. She is possessive, suspicious and at 
the same time jaelous of other women. Thus the angstridden 
Radhika has been portrayed like any other ordinary woman in 
love. It is once again very much interesting to note that there 
are no poems which depict Krishna's suspicion on Radhika. Is 
it because of the phallocentric egotism of Krishna? Certainly it 
is not so. It is precisely because Radhika's need to be identified 
with Krishna is more than Krishna's urgency to be identified 
with Radhika. Krishna is sure that He is the purusha. The rest 
of the universe represents prakruti. Salabega treats himself, like 
Radhika to be a veriable part of prakruti and hence he is 
identifying or equating his need to get identified with Krishna. 
This is precisely why Salabega could compose more poems on 
Radhika's lonesome plight than that of Krishna’s. Radhika 
considers Krishna to be selfish like any other man. In the absence 
of Krishna, Radhika is broken-hearted. She intends to send the 
message of her pitiable lonesome plight to her lover. She 
meditates on the significance and mystery of their bondage: 

In my heart's deep jungles 
fire bums indefatigably. 

The fire only mumbles His name 
Thinking only of Him I get awakened. 

Surely by truth, I make this avowal 
that whoever would go to inform Him 
of my present pitiless plight 
my pearl necklace I would gleefully present. 

Inform Him that broken-hearted I'm. 

Remind Him of his unkindness. 

Tell Him, what pleasure does he derive 
in slighting me so harshly. 
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I know, he is exactly like any other man. 

For Him, out of sight is out of mind. 

It is really fascinating to observe the fact that although Salabega 
seeks salvation, and intends to have union with the Lord, he has 
intelligently humanized the lord. Through the human metaphor 
of love, Salabega could successfully infuse into Krishna and 
Radhika the human qualities. He tries to authenticate his own 
experiences of the abstract concept of god by vividly attributing 
to it the concrete, recognisable and verifiable human qualities 
or aspects brought out in the metaphor of love. It bears repetition 
to say that Salabega celebrated in multiple ways the significance 
of the body, for he knew it perfectly well that it is through the 
body that the body could be conquered. In another poem 
Salabega narrates Radhika's reactions after meeting Krishna. 
She recollects the charms of Krishna, particularly the glamour 
of his appearance. She is sure of losing her heart without her 
lover. She cannot withstand a moment's separation from Him: 

Only today, 

I met Him beneath the shade 
of the kadamba tree. 

My heart began to beat faster, 
with his twisted, tangential glance 
my body began to flutter. 

He ensnared my senses, 
making me an object of his making. 

And without Him, my soul's sap 
withers. Ever since did I meet Him 
He seems to suckle forth 
my heart's humble essence. 

The peacock plumes shining on His crown 
and a tuft of cloud-dark hair 
swaying from his hind. 

What to speak of myself alone, 
any chaste woman would surely lose 
her sense and integrity 

when He flings a mere glance. 

Day in and day out, 
it's His visage, his glance 
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that lurks behind the grove 
of my restless mind. How shall I 
live now a moment without Him? 

Elsewhere Radhika narrates her own experiences of being in 
the company of Krishna. Duti, Radhika's companion gets startled 
at the narration of Radhika's experiences on her way to the 
Yamuna. 

O' dark, dark and dark 
He was darkly glowing 
from beneath the lofty kadamba tree. 

How handsome does He look 
wearing a gleaming necklace! 

O' my Duti, my bosom's benign minion, 

what I saw on my way to Yamuna 

only yesterday, still stirs my heart's dark cave. 

Leaving the foot of the kadamba tree 
he came on my way 

and urged me to drop the pitcher away. 

His lightning-like glances eclipsed 
the long-treasured strength of my being. 

And I felt an unusual stir within, 
the blue fever enchanting my limbs. 

Krishna, the immortal lover, wears a magical personality. He 
can woo any woman by his enthralling appearance. Radhika 
explains the kind of sensation she had when she met the lover : 

From the lofty kadamba tree 
Kalia could pin her vigil on me. 

Our wistful eyes met and all was astir, 
from my hip slipped the pitcher, 
with his wreathed and razorish glance 
He could disassemble my sense! 

He stood before me, permitting no movement. 

O' I'm gone, beaten by an invisinble serpent. 

Radhika can not consume Krishna's absence from Gopapura. 
She becomes mad with the sweet recollections of her moments 
of togetherness. She employs Duti, her companion, to inform 
Krishna of her miserable plight. 
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O' Duti, my cajoling companion, 

Go and speak to my Lord, 

of my misery, of my maimed existence 

in His blue absence. 

Why did He desert 

this poor Radhika ? What's really 

her flaw ? What's is her guilt ? 

What sins did she commit ? 

Since His tender days 

He did woo me; abandoning 

all fears, all shame, 

snapping down all ties, all bondages, 

I came to Him; offered Him all 
emptying my heart's treasure. 

What made him to measure me 
with such strange unkindness ? 

Radhika has consumed rash censures, slanders unkind, for the 
sake of Krishna. She has disobeyed her parents, her husband; 
throwing away all other bondages to the dust, she has become 
mad for Krishna. She comes down to the bank of Yamuna to 
meet Krishna, This mad pursuit, this untrammelled infatuation, 
this single-hearted devotion to get united with Krishna has made 
her the immortal lover. Before her mother she acknowledges 
the fact of her infatuation : 

But for Shyam's sake, I'm lost, 
it's for Dinabanclhu, I'm lost 
in the wild waters of slander. 

What did I do, O' my mother ! 

The peacock plume sways on his crown 
and the flowers wild make me drown 
in the waters of his words loving 
O' my mother, my own sense Lm losing. 

He seemed to me like an image 

and in my heart's core the invisible craze. 

My bones are clad with a Shyam-fever 

the invisible arrows of Kamadeva pierce hither. 
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How can Radhika care for the unpalatable words people say 
about her? She is down with a Shyam-fever. She narrates her 
helpless plight of ignominy caused by the slanderous tongues of 
people : 

Being unkind, everyone spreads 
scandals and slanders against me. 

All say. I'm stained, I'm lost 

in the black magic of blue Krishna. 

On my way to the river Yamuna, 
he waits for me, blocking my ways 
he demands the ferry fee. 

O' tell me dear, what should I 
do now? Let's lit the merciless pyre 
and leap into its wild fire. 

Radhika pleads for putting an end to her life as she is not in a 
position to bear the uneasy burden of slanders against her : 

Sixteen thousand gopis of Gopapura 
spread rumours and slanders unkind 
that Radha is no more chaste, 
and she is lost in the fathomless sea of love. 

No, no, I can bear nO longer 
the burden of unsavoury slander. 

It's for your sake. I'd take poison 
and put an end to this tormented being. 

Despite slander and criticism against her chastity and inte¬ 
grity as a woman, Radhika's endless waiting for Krishna, her 
stealthy escape into the groves on the bank of Yamuna, her single- 
minded, one-directional movement towards the embrace of 
Krishna immortalize her as the perpetual lover. In spite of a 
certain eroticism expressed through the charting of the image 
patterns, Salabega has tried to consecrate the eroticism and 
elevate it to the height of devotion. On the physical level, Radha's 
love may bear certain sensual aspects, but on the metaphysical 
level it becomes pure devotion, and a single-hearted dedication. 
Salabega as a part of the prakruti intends to master this devo¬ 
tion so that he would be in a position to realize his dream of 
salvation. This devotion is nothing but the product of a rich 
imagination sanctified by meditation. By meditating on the mere 
physical beauty of Radhika, Salabega tries to purify it and 
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elevate it to a heavenly status. What is significant in Salabega's 
treatment of physicality is nothing but celebrating or exploring 
the secret rhythms of its immortality. Salabega never rejects the 
significance of the body. It is through body, and its ingrained 
senses that the authentic experiences, whether temporal or 
atemporal, can be perceived. Abnegation of the body results in 
the refusal of the existence of the source of immortality. Al¬ 
though most of the literary critics in Oriya literature have in¬ 
sisted on Salabega’s devotional integrity emanating from his 
purely metaphysical concerns; to my mind, it appears that 
Salabega's devotional integrity stems from his celebration of 
the senses. Had Salabega not received the fatal injury in the 
battlefield and had he not experienced intense pain, he would 
never have ventured to occupy the position he enjoys today. It 
is through his body and its inadequacies that Salabega intended 
to transcend the physical. What can be more gratifying than 
treating Salabega's poetry as the quintessential distillation of 
the physical perspective of the living ? 

Having had the darshan of Lord Jagannatha at the lion's gate 
of the temple at Puri, Salabega was convinced that there could 
be no difference between this round-eyed Lord and Lord Krishna 
who gave him a new life. So even when he composed the poems 
on Jagannatha, the qualities of Krishna, the activities of Krishna 
were infused into the personality of Lord Jagannatha. There is 
every possibility of a non-Hindu reader to get confused at the 
queer but subtle blending of the identities of two deities. De¬ 
spite this blending, at least this much would be clear that 
Salabega had been trying to celebrate both the Lords as the 
saviour and redeemer of mankind. Salabega composed 
‘Patitapavanastakam’ for Lord Jagannatha. This 
‘Patitapavanastakam’ serves as the Prologue to his bhajanas and 
prayer songs on Jagannatha. I try to give here the summary of 
the ‘Patitapavanastakam’. This can as well be treated as invoca¬ 
tion to the round-eyed Lord, the redeemer of the down-trod¬ 
den. Many assume that this invocation was composed by 
Panditraj Jagannatha. Some argue that it was composed by 
Kabisurya Kalicharan. It was Srimad Haridas Dasa who con¬ 
firmed that it belonged to Salabega. 
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Summary : 

1. O'Lord! I presume that you are deeply concerned about my 
unusual down-trodden nature of my personality. But as 1 know, 
it is your sincere duty to save the down-trodden and the low¬ 
born. So I venture to invoke thee. 1 know you did not consider 
me to be your devotee. No time is left for you to do so. So, my 
dear round-eyed Lord! either you consecrate my being or you 
abandon your dedication to redeem the down-trodden. 

2. O' Raghava ! I'm no blessed crow. O' Krishna ! I'm no Sishupala, 
O' Narayana! I'm no Ajamila. O' the sea of mercy! Plan out the 
means to save me and redeem me for I'm the greatest sinner in 
your creation. 

3. I know, I'm the most heinous sinner in this universe; because 
Chitragupta's pen has became blunt and spoilt by counting my 
increasing rick of daily sins. He feels ashamed of his inability to 
count my sins. I am the worst amongst the sinners. Therefore, 
O' the endless ocean of kindness, if you are really capable of 
saving me, save me, redeem me. 

4. O' Jadupati ! I know you never fail in your mission of finding a 
redress for the down-trodden. With this faith blooming within 
me, I have become conscious of my sins. You are the Guru of 
this universe. Your name cannot wither away from memory. 
Yet I don't chant your name; I don't meditate on you. So, don't 
implant your wrath on me. In other words, don't neglect me as 
I do not pray thee. 

5. O' Ananta ! my sins are so large, whether you purify me or not, 
I would surely make the people of earth know about it. Assum¬ 
ing your own virtues, kindly throw on me your kindred glance. 
Who is free from sin or guilt on this earth ? 

6. As someone after saving many other kings and soldiers calls 
himself the Emperor, similarly I have saved many sinners 
outwitting their sins by my own notoreity. The wicked on 
earth treat me as the pioneer of all wickness. Should I not 
consider it to be the outc ome of that guilt or sin, if you do 
not redeem me, save me? 
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7. O' Lord! I've never tasted the water with which your feet get 
washed and cleaned. I've merely wasted away my time involv¬ 
ing and engrossing myself in the passion of material gains. If 
you, even unknowingly, don't show me your mercy, your good 
name would be spoilt, for you are Patitapabana. 

8. O' Lord! you are the preserver of religions. Your kindness has 
been manifested in multiple ways. You are very much indepen¬ 
dent in nature. Is this heinous sinner not independent-minded? 
O' the sea of mercy ! Don't be squint-hearted and miserly in 
exhibiting your kindness on me. This will not corrupt your glory 
as the saviour of the down-trodden. 

9. Whomever you have redeemed on this earth, whomever you 
have purified, they depict you as the one whose zealous 
mission is saving the down-trodden. I'm so much degenerated 
ancl demoralised that I cannot express it before you. Whether 
you purify me or not, I would surely make the people of earth 
know about it. Assuming your own virtues, kindly throw on me 
your kindred glance. Who is free from sin or guilt on this earth? 

These are nothing but white whispers of a profoundly agonised 
heart; nothing but the artless craft of a fever chart. These are 
once again prayers, meditative hymns, springing from a heart 
mellowed by absolute humility. These hymns honestly harp on 
two extremes: on the one extreme lies the worst possible sinner, 
on the other extreme, the kind saviour. This great gap, this 
vacancy lying between the two extremes, is sought to be bridged 
by total humility. In elevating Lord's kindness beyond the skies, 
and acknowledging the poet's own sense of guilt beyond the 
abysmal depths of hell, Salabega has, perhaps, unnerved the 
Lord and has naturally forced Him to minimise the gap between 
the devotee and the Lord! These invocations not merely 
celebrate the kindness of the round-eyed Lord, but also are 
expressive of the humility of the devotional poet. 

The poems on Jagannatha celebrate too the physical glam¬ 
our and beauty of the Lord. But here the perpetuating sense of 
humility outdoes the depiction of bodily beauty. In a poem 
Salabega begs to be redeemed by Lord's manifestations : 

O' my dark-and-round-eyed Lord, 

O' my contrite heart's dark diamond, 
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not even once did you intently reveal 
your miracle-ridden manifestations! 

I know, I'm not worthy. I'm trite. 

Let this useless being wither away 
at your lotus-soft feet, O' Lord! 

O’ dark, dark, dark. Lord of the dark, 

how elegant do you look in your thin muslin! 

Your body gleams with the laboured sweat 
as though the dark waters of Kalindi. 

Quietly you adorn your altar on Nandighosha. 

Whose exquisite hands chiselled you 
to such brightness? Whose blessed touch, 
whose devoted*hands did shape your waist 
to the symmetry of a dumb-bell? 

Before the car-festival. Lord Jagannatha and his brother and 
sister take rest in a faceless serried chamber. Salabega attaches 
human qualities to Lord, who after his sojourn in the faceless 
chamber, loves to go round the world: 

Emerging from your faceless chamber 

you fling your glance around the universe today. 

Your artful glance twisting and turning. 

Lovingly you push the corwd with your 
affectionate hands; and move and sway 
like a wild elephant. And you crush 

the pride of the haughty sinners. 

O’ benign Lord of the universe, 
gleefully you distribute your love 

in the three universe through your 
smile. Your bewitching gesture 
redeems us. 

Lord's symbolic perambulation around the world makes Him 
the eternal inspector of our plight on earth. During his touring 
mission, He endears and enchants people and draws all to his 
fold. This quality of the Lord makes Him known as fagamohan 
(one who has the capacity to fascinate the entire world). 
Salabega offers his prayer to take shelter under the lotus-feet of 
this fagamohan. 
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Salabega in his usual humble way rocks the altar of the round¬ 
eyed Lord begging His mercy. His sole objective is to purify his 
mortal being and purify the country he is born to. He has no 
hesitation in following the conventional rituals and rites. In 
return, he seeks salvation. Hence his prayer : 

O' my round-eyed Lord! 

O' my globe-eyed Lord! 

What made you break and bum 
my heart with your obstinate annoyance? 

Yet I won't leave you, O' Lord! 

I won't withdraw my love from you! 

Beneath the blessed shrubs and creepers 
I would sleep; across the Gobardhan rock 
I would walk; in Radhakunda and Shyamkunda 
I would have my bath consecrating my breath. 

This is how I would fructify my living, 
and the lives of my countrymen. 

From the legends it is already known how deep and intense is 
the relationship between the devotee and Lord Jagannatha. This 
fact has been proved by Salabega 1 s own cure from the fatal 
wound. Salabega celebrates the intensity of this relationship ; 

It's but for your devotee 

you bear the conch and the whirling wheel. 

The devotee is your father, 
mother and companion. 

Only for him you are Krupasindhu. 

Like a calf hurrying toward 

its mother, you follow your devotees. 

Salabega in another poem makes the Lord admit of this fact. 
Lord admits that his bondage with the devotee is invisible, 
inviolable : 

A startling thirst makes me follow them 
like a calf behind its mother. 

When I become a fragrant flower, 
they constitute my secret thread 
Wherever they drag me, pull me, 

I move; whichever way they twist me 
and turn me, I follow them. 

It's only for my devotees. 
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I visited Hastina, and dined 
with a low-born with no hesitation. 

Behold! how my shoulders have swollen, 
bearing the weight of their burden. 

Endearingly I treasure within 

their affectionate abuses, beatings and whippings. 

The devoted poet intends to achieve nothing from the Lord. He 
only prays for his own purification and salvation. He yams for 
spending the whole life time, singing the glory of the Lord, 
uttering His names: 

O' Lord Jagannatha, 
nothing do I beg of you : 
neither wealth do I seek 
for me, nor do 1 seek 
good luck for my kith and kin. 

My prayer is only for a square of land 
from the holy and wholesome saradlfabali 
of your wide avenue. 

My thirsty eyes seek nothing to view 
but to watch you infinitely 
year after year! 

My wistful ears seek nothing 
but to listen to the tales 
of your glory. 

My parched tongue seeks nothing 
but to chant your names, 
the blissful sea. 

My nostrils no longer intend 
to inhale the listless fragrances 
around me : they only wish to sniff 
the scent of your garland, camphor 
and your comforting sandalwood. 

This rejuvenating sense of humility, this oneiric vision of imbib¬ 
ing the Lord's grace testify to the devotional integrity of Salabega 
and make him the greatest devotional poet of Orissa. The prayer 
that caused the Nandighosha halt on the sands of the wide 
avenue of Puri is worth-mentioning in this context. This prayer 
also sufficiently proves the purity of the bondage that exists 
between the devotee and his Lord : 
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O' Jagabandhu , 

the caretaker of the universe! 

I seek no other favour from you 
but a solemn shelter 
beneath your lotus-feet. 

I've now miles and miles to go. 

Stretching out my eyes, I cannot 
measure the distance. An uneasy fever 
braces my limbs, and my tired mind 
longs for watching you on the Nandighosha 
until my arrival at the crowded avenue. 

Beneath the twenty-two steps 
rice is sold as love’s honeyed food. 

Touch of steps and taste of the rice 
redeem one before he really 
chances upon watching you, O' Lord! 

The holy temple in Puri and Lord Jagannatha remain at the core 
of Orissa's socio-economic cultural heritage. So the invaders 
had always fixed their malicious eyes on the temple's riches and 
the Lord's glory. They strongly believed that the subjugation 
and defeat of Orissa depended primarily on the defeat of the 
Lord and demolition of the pioneering vault of the temple.The 
Lord's devotees hid the Lord many a time at different secret 
places for the safety of their only redeemer. They took the Lord 
to island-rocks of Chilka lake and hid Him there till the fanati¬ 
cism was spent out. It is believed that once Salabega stood 
witness to such a situation when the Lord was being carried 
away to distant places for His safety. Salabega spontaneously 
sang out his prayer which depicted the pangs of separation and 
the enormity of the devotee's wound : 

Where are you carraying away my Lord, 

O' where ? Whom shall we watch and pray ? 

The priests shed showers, your devotees 
bewail, when you go away O' Lord ! 

How do you quietly sit there and manage 
to remain unperturbed and silent, 

when your altar is shifted away 

to an uncertain, unknowable distance ? 
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Won't you suppress and crush the pressure 
and tyranny hovering over the sky of our faith ? 

We are nothing, O' Lord, without you ! 

Nothing we are indeed, when we are away. 

In another poem Salabega expresses his desire to go to the 
holy land of Srikshetra. In no other poem Salabega celebrates 
so exquisitely the sacredness of the holy and wholesome land of 
Srikshetra : 

Let's go to Sripurushattam 
Let's go to Srikshetra. 

Let only five of us go. 

Let others not know. 

At the mere sight of the temple 
our sins would disappear so simple. 

And ghastly sins of those who sinned 
would at once get redeemed. 

Salabega as a genuine devotee remembers the stories of the Lord 
rendering salvation to many. He legitimises his demand and 
claims to be redeemed by the lord. This poem gets one back to 
the tone of Patitapabanastakam. 

O' the invisible inhabitant 
of Nilachaia, I'm swept away 
by the sea of grief, 
and 1 mourn infinitely. 

You could chart a redress 

for the elephant in the mid waters. 

You could crush all woes, 
and all evils you could tarnish. 

It's dark: visible darkness everywhere. 

1 lose my senses and my body acold. 

What's my flaw? What's my crime? 

Won't you redeem me from this darkness, 
unbearable and heavy? 

People say, you're the sea of grace. 

Won't you feel slighted, won't your 
greatness be slaked, if you don't 
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look at me with your kindness, 
if you find for me no redress? 

There are many other poems where Salabega legitimises his claim 
to be redeemed and saved by the Lord. The claim becomes a 
right for Salabega. The poet like a child, has been obstinately 
imposing his right to be redeemed. Perhaps, at the moment of 
prayer, one becomes as innocent as a child. The poems of 
Salabega are imbued with such humility that they become the 
instrument of appalling simplicity and absorbing humanness. 

Apart from these lyrically mellifluous offerings of the poet's 
contrite heart, Salabega wrote many meditative, reflective and 
philosophical poems. It can be assumed that Salabega, after 
sounding the depths of devotion and humility came forward to 
celebrate the vitality and essence of the Brahman who is shape¬ 
less, formless. Realizing the futility of the senses, of the mortal 
and materialistic world, Salabega dedicated himself to the glo¬ 
rification of the Infinite, the paramount void. This sudden the¬ 
matic digression might have taken place in Salabega's poetry, 
partly because of his maturing years, and partly because of the 
influence of the writings of the Panchasakha (Baiarama, 
Jagannatha, Achyuta, Yashobanta and Ananta). These five po¬ 
ets in their innovative ways depicted the differences between 
the mortal, time-bound, physical world and the immortal, the 
eternal. Restlessness of the mortal mind, helplessness of the woe- 
ridden heart, uncertainty of the physical existence, and all that 
contributed to the mortality of human world were constantly 
being contrasted with the mysterious, impenetratable domain 
of the Brahman. Salabega's total dedication to Lord Krishna 
and Lord Jagannatha must have contributed greatly to the poet's 
awareness of the futility of the human condition, mortal as he 
is.,We can conveniently say that such meditative and metaphysi¬ 
cal reflections were adjuncts to the unique quality of his devo¬ 
tion. Salabega did not remain contented with exposing the dif¬ 
ferences between the two worlds—the mortal and the immor¬ 
tal. On the otherhand, like Eliot, he showed the possibility of 
the intersection between the time and the timeless.This possi¬ 
bility and this hope could perhaps regenerate man to discover 
for himself a meaning and essence and a system of values to 
govern his bewildering perambulations on the earth. Salabega 
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conceived of the visible world as the world of illusion, for here 
nothing stays, nothing endures, nothing is permanent. The rela¬ 
tionships, human or otherwise, are chances of equations. Ev¬ 
erything flows out like time in the course of time. The fleeting 
nature of time, the impermanence of the body and of the physi¬ 
cal world, the vulnerability of bondages made Salabega realize 
the significance of the other—the spritual world, the ultimate 
Reality. He, therefore, insisted on man's devotion and dedica¬ 
tion to the identity of the divine Reality. He compares the mor¬ 
tal body with a cage wherein a golden parrot is reared. As time 
draws in, the parrot breaks the cage and flies away : 

O’ my witch-wild will. 

Why do you loiter here? 

What do you intend to carry? 

What would you take hence? 

Naked you came, and naked you'd go. 

Why do you build bridges or embankments? 

Don't you know, all is empty and bare 
as the invulnerable sky? 

Why do you shed tears for others? 

Why do you wail for others? 

None would remember you 
When you pass away. 

The cunning and shrewd Lord weaves 
a fence around you, binding you to ties 
and bondages. You only rear a golden parrot 
in the clayey cage of your body. 

The parrot will not stay. 

Surely it will fly away. 

No other hope for me except those lotus feet 
of the Lord - thus sings Saiabega, the low-born. 

The golden parrot symbolises the soul. The glittering quality of 
the gold is being compared with the incorruptible gleaming qual¬ 
ity of the soul. By assimilating the qualities, the poet builds up 
the symbolic significance of the parrot and the gold. Implicit in 
the symbol is the contrast between gold and clay. Thus the poem 
neatly brings out the superiority of the former over the latter. In 
another poem Salabega reflects on the meaninglessness of 
mortal bondages. He strikes at the spiritual bankruptcy of man, 
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who remains so busy with his materialistic world that he forgets 
to mumble even the honeyed name of the Lord. Man's perpetual 
preoccupation with the material advancement keeps him away 
from the threshold of reality. Salabega honestly exposes the 
selfishness of man: 

Just once only you close your eyes 
and you feel, the whole world sinks, 
withers away from you. 

Wlromever you call as your own, 
your kith and kin, your dear relations, 
they give you a smiling company 

when you sit on an altar of wealth, 
when prosperity and good fortune 
smile on you with no hesitation. 

When you slip beyond the seasons 
none but Govinda would lead you 
to the expansive bosom of silence. 

What use building embankments 
on the fallow fields of nothingness? 

What use shedding tears before your son, 

when you're sure of passing away? 

Whatever you dearly held as yours, 
whatever you fenced as your very own, 
is nothing but an open field and forlorn. 

Surely you'll leave behind all that you won, 
all that you had, all that you dearly preserved. 

The day is done somehow 
concocting joy and sorrow, 
and the night, in rest and sleep. 

Never could you free yourself to pray 
never could you spare your tongue 
to utter the honeyed names of Lord. 

Elsewhere Salabega ruefully presents man's wiiling adherence 
to the comforts of material prosperity. He tries to make every¬ 
one know and realize the significance of the world of immortal¬ 
ity and the inherent bliss : 
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You enjoy wealth; you feed on flesh, 
secretly elevating your pride. 

Do you think, all these would sustain thee 
and save thee from the flames 
enfolded in your abode at the final moment 
when silence blooms like a flower ? 

You clutch and cling to all these as yours, 
but these are merely forms of illusion. 

Will you get a chance to look on 
your own possessions, your acquisitions dear 
at the final moment when the bell clanks 
ceaselessly for you in the air? 

Think only of Him; mumble the names 
of the Lord with no fear at the core - 
thus sings Salabega the low-born. 

In another poem Salabega celebrates and unravels the mystery 
of the body and the spirit, the difference between the two worlds. 
He treats the body as the one-wheeled chariot. As long as this 
wheel functions and remains active,.the body lives. But when 
another wheel, i.e. the wheel of material gains and prosperity, is 
fitted to the body, the chariot does not show signs of movement. 
The poet harps on the inward movement, the journey within. 
Similarly, water is compared with spirituality. Ordinarily we build 
embankments to preserve, detain or check the flow of water. 
But spirituality is such water that flows out with embankments 
of material prosperity. Without the embankment, which is 
nothing but a fetter, the water of spirit does not get desiccated. 
Salabega builds on this perception in another poem in which 
he treats body as a lamp but a different kind of lamp that burns 
without the help of the materialistic oil, but gets extinguished 
when oil is added : 

With just one wheel 

this chariot was mobile, 

but with the second, it went still. 

Like the thin skin of a corn, 
this body, this door; 
and a wild elephant 
is imprisoned within. 

Without embankment 
the water got preserved. 
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But with the embankment 
the water stays no more. 

Demolish it, shatter it 
into pieces, the water oozes 
and flows, defying all logic, 
all reaons. 

It's the water that matters. 

A dried up lamp bums bright, 
when added oil, it grows bleak, 
spreading out shades of darkness. 

Thus sings Salabega, the low-born 
the glory of Lord's divination. 

In yet another philosophical poem Salabega compares soul with 
an extraordinary flower. It is different from the natural flowers 
in the sense that it cannot be used at the altar of a deity, nor can 
it be used by women to decorate their tuft of hair. Here lies its 
extraordinariness. The function of the flower is to decorate the 
object or person. Similarly the function of the flower of the soul 
is to beautify the body. As long as the soul blooms within the 
body, the body looks beautiful. When the soul shrinks back, the 
body withers away. Salabega concludes the poem with these lines: 

Only the wise can know the essence 
of such a flower and its fragrance. 

Apart from these poems, Salabega wrote a few poems in 
which he celebrated the glory of deity Mangala. Salabega's 
devotion to another deity of an entirely different kind might 
look very unusual. There is no evidence which testifies to the 
poet's persistent devotion to any particular deity or goddess. 
Nor was Salabega a worshipper of Shakti. But through the 
emotions expressed in the poems it is quite evident that Salabega 
like any other Vaishnav poet treated himself as a gopi and per¬ 
petuated his quest for the union with Lord Krishna. It is 
learnt from the legends and ancient literatures that gopis 
offered their prayers to goddesses to realize their dream of union 
with Lord. So Salabega assumed that if the deity Mangala could 
be appeased by prayers, he would receive her blessings which 
would make the union possible. Such an argument sounds very 
much logical in the context of Salabega. The deity Mangala was 
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worshipped at Kakatpur. From her black-marble idol it was 
known that she was four-armed, seated on a lotus. On the two 
right hands she held the full moon and the garland of beads. On 
her two left hands she held lotus and lily. The poems on Mangala 
are suffused with devotional fervour and integrity of the poet. 
He exposes his helpless, unlucky plight of being the son of a 
pious Brahmin woman and the fanatic Muslim Lalabeg. With 
humility and awe Salabega depicted his belittled position from 
which he sought redemption. Yet Salabega's greatness as a de¬ 
votional poet of Orissa primarily rests on his poems on Lord 
Krishna and Lord Jagannatha. The poems on Managala may be 
treated as transitional poems. Even without these poems, 
Salabega's contribution to the Oriya devotional poetry tradi¬ 
tion is invaluable. However, these poems can be considered as 
an extension of Salabega's devotional sincerity. 



Conclusion 

The Accomplished Visionary 

At the first sight, Salabega's poetry seems to be striking because 
of the absence of a title. The poems are untitled. Such poems 
definitely demand a greater attention and participation of the 
reader or the listner. The reader or the listener has to be atten¬ 
tive to such poems without which the meaning and essence 
embedded in them would not be apparent. A titled poem appa¬ 
rently sanctions certain clues to the reader and prepares the 
reader for the poem. Untitled poems, on the other hand, invite 
the reader's full participation. In literature and aesthetics, the 
whole process of giving a name to an object or situation or thing 
or a poem is perhaps responsible for blurring partly its beauty 
and essence. Untitled poems permit much liberty to the mind of 
the reader so as to discover meaning or layers of meaning for 
himself. Absence of a chronology creates a different kind of prob¬ 
lem. Neither the date and time or period of the poems' compo¬ 
sition is known, nor even the period of its availability to the 
people. Absence of a chronology surely mars our understanding 
of the consistent growth and development of the poetic vision 
and the forces responsible for such vision. However, Salabega's 
poetry, despite the absence of a definable chronology does not 
make it too difficult to trace the flowering of the poetic vision. 
Sifting the themes in the poems, one can very well judge for 
himself, the growth of the poetic vision. Each poem is 
complete, total in all respects. Each poem enshrines an aestheti¬ 
cally sustained wholeness. Every poem unfolds a story. There is 
a progression of the story even within the small fabric of the 
poem. It would be interesting to observe that the poem unfolds 
a story; the story unfolds an issue or a problem which gets 
resolved not suo tnotu or automatically, or by the use of a deus 
ex machina, but by the authorial intervention. The resolution is 
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brought about with such a sense of immediacy that one tends 
to feel, as though, the problem is not of the protagonists or 
personas involved in the poem, but of the poet himself. The 
poet realizes that he is the wizard of the words that appear in 
the poem, and hence it is his responsibility to chart a resolution 
to the problem already created in verbalizing the experiences. 
The poet identifies himself fully with the personas presented in 
the poem. Without such identification, and subsequent subli¬ 
mation of the authorial ego, the devotional integrity would re¬ 
main maimed. This identification persists in the poem. But 
towards the end of the poem, one observes, how intelligently 
the poet withdraws himself to his own mortal, limited self, and 
begs for mercy of the Lord so as to redeem his own self and get 
salvation. This technique, to my mind, is original, and has been 
deliberately perfected by him in poem after poem. If the poet's 
identification with the protagonist's problem or personality stems 
from an authorial humility, his sudden withdrawal into his own 
limited self is the insignia of the personal humility. Every poem 
makes a mention of the poet's name either toward the middle of 
the poem or toward the fag end. The mention of the poet's name 
saves the manuscript on palm-leaves from being thrown into 
oblivion. Through such mention, the poet gives certain clues to 
the reader about his personal religion, upbringing, parentage 
etc. The poet does not impose his personality on the poem but 
humbly illustrates his plight or status or condition. This 
mention of the poet's name in the poem was in vogue among 
the poets, till the eighteenth century. Thus each poem celebrates 
the two facets of humility, the one authorial and the other 
personal. These two facets of humility are responsible for the 
tension evolving in the poem and even for the tonal variations. 
In the beginning of the poem the voice of the poet and the voice 
of the persona get mingled. But towards the close of the poem, 
the poet's personal voice assumes its distinction by recognising 
its own limitations, preordained by his obvious sense of mortal¬ 
ity. Such a change in the perspective, reaffirmed by such a queer 
blending of two traits of personalities (one of the immortal Lord 
and the other of the mortal poet) resulting in tonal variations 
and shifts make Salabega's poetry significant in its incredible 
albeit unconscious virtue of literariness. In other words, by 
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employing such an ingenuous technique, Salabega had been suc¬ 
cessful in retaining harmony between the form and the mean¬ 
ing. I feel that such a technique, even though perpetuated with¬ 
out premeditation, guarantees the poem its authenticity both at 
the linguistic level and literary level. Salabega handles language 
with such extraordinary skill that traits of feeling and thought 
get fused to give it a startlingly new effiect. He juxtaposes the 
colloquial speech rhythm with artistic diction borrowed from 
Sanskrit. The poems therefore, become accessible to both the 
commoner as well as to the scholarly. Slowly but surely a note 
of dissent against Sanskrit was discernible in the writings of 
devotional poets. Sanskrit was not accessiable to,all. All sec¬ 
tions of the society did not and could not master the language. 
So the devotional poets, including Salabega, intended to 
popularise their mother tougue. Obviously poetry written in 
mother-tongue tended to be popular. Simplicity, colloquiality, 
lucidity of language and a rich musicality helped the popularity 
of poetry. The poems or songs were originally written to be sung. 
Hence, they retained a deep sense of lyricism. Apart from these 
perceptible elements which contributed to the upsurge of popu¬ 
lar poetry, the use of myths played a vital role. Use of myths and 
legends in poetry or in any art precludes two very important 
facets of a culture. It directly reveals the innocence of the people 
who are godfearing, simple and unassuming. The psychic make¬ 
up of such people is so transparent that it can aceept anything 
which does not distort the system of values with which they are 
governed. On the other hand, the use of myths determines the 
religiosity or religious temper of a race. It also tries to revive a 
link between the past and the present, so as to make contempo¬ 
rary people realize the multiple ways in which the pastness of 
the past and the presentness of the past become mutually 
relevant and meaningful in the present perspective. Intuitively 
perhaps, as he was divinely inspired as a poet, Salabega could 
realize the significance of the use of myth in poetry. Salabega, 
being the son of a Muslim was fully aware of the turmoils and 
hazards that affected the Hindu religion and the Hindu gods 
and goddesses. In such periods of religious uncertainty, it is one's 
falling back on the myths that could provide a sense of ease and 
security. Myths are transmitted from one generation to the other 
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and hence they become the co-ordinates of a cultural unity and 
integrity. It will not be a fallacy to presume that Salabega, 
despite his shamanistic immersion in devotion, knew it pretty 
well that myths served as reservoirs of godly activities, and that 
people were keen on imitating such activities. Salabega's under¬ 
standing of myths and their multiple socio-cultural attributes 
contributed in almost exponential ways to the richness and 
intensity of his poetry. In a non-propagandist and non- 
exhibitionistic way Salabega perpetuated the process of myth¬ 
making in his poetry with a view to establishing a transpersonal 
system of values which could manifest the all-inclusiveness of 
his vision. Apart from being profoundly influenced by the 
immortal love-affair of Lord Krishna and Radhika, Salabega 
situates the miraculous activities of Lord Krishna and Lord 
Jagannatha to the fabric of his poetry so that because of the 
explicit narrative element the people could remember them and 
try to emulate them. The poet's intention is not simply to glorify 
or idealize the gods and goddesses but to make people enthusi¬ 
astic about the perpetuation of their quest for an ideal. The myth¬ 
making capacity of the poet is also endearingly supplemented 
by a vast sense of mystery and wonder. Mystery of the creation 
of the universe, of the human, animal and natural kingdoms, of 
birth and death, of destiny and fleeting nature of time, added to 
an acute sense of mortality were the major preoccupations of 
Salabega and most other devotional poets. They intended to draw 
for themselves the meanings of their own beings through such 
preoccupations. They intended to overcome this pervading sense 
of mystery embedded in their mortality. They intended to 
escape from the burdens of reality by attuning themselves to the 
vision of the eternal lover with whom they could fully identify 
and legitimise their demands for salvation. Salabega's earnest 
desire to surrender at the feet of Radhakrishna is but an evoca¬ 
tion of this overpowering sense of mystery and wonder, which 
is a dominant element of Hindu psyche and the Oriental phi¬ 
losophy. The poet by reiterating the need to surrender tries to 
console the grief-ridden time-bound world, unraveling the 
possibility of the intersection between the time and the time¬ 
less. This is perhaps the most captivating and powerful force of 
Salabega's vision as a poet per se . 
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Salabega's language is at once simple, lucid and profoundly 
metaphoric. The metaphoricity of his language contributes 
largely to the recondite richness and sophistication of his 
poetry. The implicit comparison of flute and the tiger with Lord 
Krishna, of body with chariot, soul with flower and wheel and 
golden parrot, of water with eternity, of embankment with 
material possession, of fever with passion, of moon and prey 
with Radhika, of diamond with Lord Krishna, of tree with life, 
of feet with lotus, of breasts with mountain peaks and coco¬ 
nuts, of cloud with grief, of cage with body, of sweat with lake 
water, of serpent with sensuality, of breats with nectar-filled 
pitchers, of rope with bondage, of stick with a support remark¬ 
ably affirm Salabega's stylistic ingenuity and technical virtuos¬ 
ity Salabega makes a consistent use of some similes, metaphors, 
metonyms, with a view to establishing a logical continuity in his 
poetry. They are not decorative in nature, their orientation is 
functional. They elucidate the argument, intensify the inbuilt 
verbal tension, bring the problem to a focus, guarentee a certain 
movement and momentum, nourish the poetic vision and 
provide a definite perspective to the poem, bringing about a 
harmony betwen the formal aspects and thematic threads, and 
ahappy blending of feeling and thought. Profoundly metaphoric 
and emotive, inspiringly intimate, eminently conversational, 
elegantly sonorous, imaginatively intense, unfathomably 
devotional, secular and alluringly humanistic—these poems and 
prayer songs or bhajans authenticate Salabega's genius as a re¬ 
markable devotional poet. 

The relevance of Salabega's poetry emanates partly from its 
deep-rooted devotion and partly from its secular vision. Today 
when we try to create dissensions over the issues of temple or 
masjid, when we try to tear this country apart and segment it, 
when we provoke intolerance, religious or political or apoliti¬ 
cal, when we try to intensify factionalism, when we add fuel to 
the fire of hunger, poverty, spiritual bankruptcy when we grapple 
in darkness losing our faith, I honestly feel the necessity to 
popularise the poetic vision of Salabega. Salabega and his poetry 
symbolise the spirit of national integration. Hence, in this ciiitical 
hour of our country Salabega's poetry would certainly help to 
inspire in our hearts and minds. Here lies precisely the greatness 
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of Salabega's poetry. I'm hopeful that researchers and scholars 
would take a great interest in exploring the deeper reaches of 
Salabega's poetry, revealing the rich layers of thought feeling, 
and philosophical insight which could not be brought within 
the compass of a small monograph..This would certainly make 
every one realize the originality and greatness of Salabega. 



SAMPLINGS OF SALABEGA’S POEMS IN 
ENGLISH RENDERING 
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One 

O' Radhike, my heart's matchless empress, 
do not desert me with such unkindness, 
do not hurtle me with your gelid disaffection. 

Fling a shy glance for my animation. 

Bathing and swimming amid your creeper-shy 

companions, didn't you choose me 

the governor of your heart's silent sophistries? 

Verify it from your mates, and unravel the mysteries. 

Let's leave it, O'Radhike, let's leave it. 

I know you have grown quite cunning now, 
with the sudden youth blooming in you. 

What excites your obstinate stoniness? 

What impels your ill-omened indifference 
to me, O'my heart's humid reverence? 

Has the bud of youth, so rare, bloomed within you 
spreading out its fragrance beyond my mien. 

Have you painted your lips with betel juice, 
your eyes with mumbling mascara, 
your warm and poignant breast's landscape 
with the evergreen foilage of joy immaculate ? 

Have you mastered now the green grammar 
of love? The syntax of its ecstatic glamour? 

By truth, 1 wonder, how you haven't yet 

learnt the art of whispering into my impatient ears 

the conch-soft words of love. 

Radhika, losing her patience, mumbles: 

"Would those ancient wiles be your treasure?" 

—Thus sings Salabeg, the low-born, love's measure. 
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Two 

O'my dear sweet-tongued cuckoo. 

My Lord is away, and my body burns 
with an uneasy fever, my bemoaning heart 
houses a sea of restlessness. 

Do the rains stop pattering there 
where my heart's splendour, my governor, 
could intently make a merciless stay? 

O'bright-eyed, clairvoyant bird, 

you sing ceaselessly from the thick woods 
much before the dawn quickens our blood. 

Tell me, dear, how shall I bear, this burden 
of youth, and how long waiting shall I live alone? 

Would good luck prevail on me 
that my Lord, the pearl of my soul, 
the soul of my solemn song, come back 
to my anxiety-ridden warm lap? 

Surely, my lyrical Lord would return 
to make me less desolate, less forlorn 
O'my sweet-throated cuckoo, 

thus sings Salabega, the low-bom, before I make a go. 
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Tell me dear, what I should do now. 

Surely I'd put an end to this being somehow. 

I cann't consume his absence further, 

I'd surely die, if my Lord delays any longer. 

Nothing really worries me, nothing. 

It'd would be unlucky and heart-rending 
if my Lord falls a quiet victim 
to Kamadev's arrows' magical whim, 

and slowly becomes a prey 

to other women, turning my joy grey. 

Let it not happen so, I pray 

to make myself green and supinely gay. 

How can I imagine his disaffection? 

Never did he give me his permission 
to sit on floors, stony harsh and granite. 

He offered me his cosy lap and love infinite. 

This fuming instant eats me away. 

Ignoring me He makes an unkind stay. 

He lifts me to the skies, and drops me to the ear 
All men are alike, wearing a honey-bee's mirth. 

Let my frightful heart and burning soul 
make His Lotus feet its cherished goal. 

Thus sings Salabega, the low-born, 
burdened with woes, and a body outworn. 
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Four 

What ties, what invisible bonds 
what startling threads of relationships 
sleep between me and my Lord? 

What occasions my acquaintance? 

In my heart's thick jungles 
a fire burns indefatigably. 

The fire only mumbles His name. 

Thinking only of Him, I'm awakened. 

Surely, I vow to implant a kiss 
on her who would promptly fly to Him 
to convey my long-preserved, 
long-awaited winged messages. 

Surely, by truth, I make this avowal 
that whoever would go to inform Him 
of my present pitiless plight, 
my pearl necklace I would gleefully present. 

Inform Him that broken-hearted I'm. 

Remind Him of His unkindness. 

Tell Him, what pleasure does he derive 
in slighting me so harshly. 

I know, he is exactly like any other man. 

For Him, out of sight is out of mind. 

Let my heart lay prostrate at the feet 
of Radhakrishna; — thus sings Salabega, the low-bom. 
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Five 

O'Lord, my heart's priceless gem Kanhai , 

Leave me now, go away from me now. 

Why do you look so strange, so unusual? 

You're no longer that ocean, full of wind-wild waves. 

Where had you been? Whereof 

such strange streaks of colour on your body? 

These indelible stains on your forehead? 

With whom did you sleep? Who shared your warmth? 

Where did you leave your golden rings? 

To whom did you present them 
in your beryl-blue wilderness? 

Your eyes sleepy, and body bedecked 

With signs of wild embraces, 
your skin shows marks 
of bewildered bangles. 

Where had you been? Who slept with you? 

With all our care and cautious vigil, 
we won you and your heart's realm. 

Shunning shame, we pinned you 
to our fiery breasts; we consumed 

censor and slander for your sake. 

For your sake we abandoned our families, 

We offered you our secret wealth. 

Yet you did slip away to sleep with whom? 

O'my misfortune, why are you so unkind? 

Why so heartless thou art? 

How can I hide the fever chart? 

Who could tell me where my mate Duti has fled? 
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Six 

O'my witch-wild will, 
why do you loiter here? 

What precisely would you carry? 

What would you take hence? 

Naked you came, and you'll go naked. 

Why do you build bridges or embankments here? 
Don't you know that all is bare and empty 
as this invulnerable sky? 

Why shed tears for others? 

Why do you wail for others? 

No one would remember you, 
no one does, when you pass away. 

Adorning her hands with colourful bangles, 
her forehead with deep vermilion mark 
why do you wed a woman? She’d engulf you 
and torture infinitely with her black and magic blue. 

The cunning and shrewd Lord weaves 
a fence around you, binding you to ties 
and bondages. You only rear a golden parrot 
in the clayey cage of your body. 

The parrot will not stay. 

Surely, it'll fly away. No other hope 

for me, no other go, except those lotus feet 

of the Lord; thus, sings Salabega, the low-born. 
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Seven 

Knowing all, and listening to everything 
you never become wise, you never arise, 
you never seem to learn anything. 

Just once only you close your eyes, 
and you feel, the whole world sinks, 
the whole world withers away from you. 

Yet, in vain, you cry for others, 
weep showers and showers for others 
year after year, in vain. 

Whomever you call your own, 
your kith and kin, your relations, 
they give you a smiling company 

when you sit on an altar of wealth, 
when prosperity and good fortune 
smile on you with no hesitation. 

When you slip beyond the seasons 
none but Govinda would lead you 
to the expansive bosom of silence. 

Quietly sitting in the cage, clayey and earthen, 
the parrot sings ceaseless songs benign. 

As the bonds break and relationships wither 

it flees away, leaving the cage 

bare as the expansive stretch of earth. 

Bare as the river's myriad mouth. 

What use building embankments 
on fallow fields of nothingness? 

What use shedding tears before your son, 
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when you’re certain of passing away? 

Whatever you dearly held as yours, 
whatever you fenced as your very own, 

is nothing but an open field and forlorn. 

Surely you'll leave behind all that you had, 
all that you won, all that you dearly preserved, 

even the weeds of months and years 
clutching and clinging to your body. 

Nothing would give you company. 

The day is done, somehow, 
concocting joy and sorrow, 
and the night, in rest and sleep. 

Never could you free yourself to pray, 
never could you spare your tongue 
to utter the honeyed names of the Lord. 

In the wilderness of the thunderbolt, 
let the soul bewail, and bemoan 
as this trite body withers away— 

—thus sings Salabega, the low-born. 
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Eight 

O' my dark-and-round-eyed Lord, 

O' my contrite heart's dark diamond, 
not even once did you intently reveal 
your miraculous manifestations! 

I know, I'm not worthy. I'm trite. 

Let this useless being wither away 
at your lotus-soft feet, O'Lord! 

O’ dark, dark, dark, Lord of the dark, 

how elegant do you seem in your thin muslin! 

Your body gleams with laboured sweat 
as though dark waters of Kalindi . 

Quietly you adorn your altar on Nandighosha. 

In the heart's dark cave echoes 
the ecstatic cries of men and women, 
the dawn-drawn devotees who chant 
your name Hari, Hari, O'Hari! 

Whose exquisite hands chiselled you 
to such brightness? Whose blessed touch, 
whose devoted hands shaped your waist 
to such dumb-bell-shaped symmetry ? 

A wild elephant's gait is yours, O'Lord. 

Your glance is like a lion's. All the lads 
of Gopapura dance to your soft-conched tune. 

And all the gopis adorn their braid with blossoms. 

You adorn your crown with a twig 

of a jungle's blackberry. Let my tired soul 

take shelter at thy feet O'Lord Jagannatha, 

—thus sings Saiabega, the low-born. 
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Nine 

O' magical flute ! 

Happily I surrender myself 
at your lotus-feet 

I pray thee, no more enthral me; 

no more sing on my name 

no more haunt me, uttering Radhika. 

Being a mere species of bamboo you startle 
by wooing these emerald-eyed gopis . 

Being a mere piece of bamboo, 

you won the green garden of my body. 
Listening to your sweet songs, rocks melt, 
and yonder flows the Yamuna wild. 

Would any one get me once 
this amazing and funny flute, 

I would fling it into the Yamuna ? 

Perhaps, there is no salvation without chanting 
the honeyed names of Radhakrishna, 
thus sings Salabega, the low-born. 
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Ten 

CVmy flute, tender and magical, 

I surrender myself at your feet. 

Tease me no more, summoning my name. 

Is Gopapura scarce of other women? 

How could you learn my name? 

O' my lily-eyed and lofty flute? 

The Yamuna flows wild, rocks roll on 
Listening to your magic-woven song. 

From my hip slipped the pitcher 

while getting water from that bright-eyed river. 
O'my dear Flute, you gleam like the moon 
in the galaxy of an heirless clan. 

This trite and lowborn Salabega 
sings humbly, the glory 
of this eternal magical Flute! 
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Eleven 

This flute implants stillness 
stealing away my breath. 

Whence did He get it? 

It's tiny; its might insurmountable. 

If it were a bit longer, surely 
it would have suckled forth my soul. 

In the night's coy darkness 
it stirs me to come closer. 

Bedecking hesitation and fear, I clung near. 

All at once into my eager ears 
He poured in miraculous murmurs 
of love so immaculate and dear. 

If someone would get me once 
that naughty Flute, O' I'd throw it 
into the wild waters of Yamuna. 

Beneath the lofty kadamba 
quietly my Lord sits, flute on hand. 

Thus sings Salabega, the glory of the Flute. 
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Twelve 

O'my dear companion, tell me, 
wherefrom did He get that flute 
that ransacks the cupboard of my soul. 

Tonight, I had a dream of my Lord. 

Sitting on my. bed, he held me dear 
on his cosy and conchsoft lap. 

Many funny things he did tell, 
many soft whispers he did treasure. 

On waking, I fell on the startled floor. 

Since that bright-eyed instant 
I consigned my heart to Him, 
crazily he swims within me, 

weaving stout webs of viewless bonds. 
Neither could I free myself from Him 
nor could I breathe in any rest. 

What sorcerous art he masters 
scarcely. ! know. Since that emerald 
moment, he didn't vanish even once 

front my heart's wholesome throb. 

My village is strewn with other women, 
yet I wonder, by truth, how could he pluck 

none but myself. I'm a sane 
and chaste and married woman. 

Yet the Flute did sow such blue mischiefs 

in me that hardly could I sleep 
or gossip or eat. Hardly could I 
quieten my restive mind. 
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While at bath or at my food 

the flute intently summons me, 

maddening me and my body's mounting fever. 

When I lie on the bed to sleep 
in the dark's nocturnal deep 
the Flute chants only my name. 

[ go mad and mute like a stone 
lilstening to the magical song. 

My thin body trembles. 

My fiery thighs shed all shame. 

His quiet face, ripe with tricks, 
plunders away my secret wealth. 

What a naughty Flute player He is 

who shines like the moon in the sky of devotees! 

Thus sings Salabega the low-born. 
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Thirteen 

In. the wood's desolation, the tiger is wild. 
Hungrier it goes without prey. Whoever 
goes to the Yamuna for water, 

waiting and watching, He carries her away. 
Into the womb of the woods, fast he flees. 
Child-like is the tiger ; yet it is wild. 

It spreads fast the snares of its vigil 
to all the serpentine byelanes 
leading to the lyric bend of the Yamuna. 

Into the water deep He dives 
at the sight of bathing gopis. 

And softly he tears out the sheath 

of their ululant hearts with His nails 
obstinate, gleaming and poignant. 

His wide gape glistening like the moon. 

His lips are pretty and aquiver. 

His body dark and the broad forehead 
speckled and sprinkled with sandalwood ; 

and his eyes so rare, huge and globe-like. 
No one knows whence came this tiger. 
Kanhai, the tiger. Thus sings Salabega. 
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Fourteen 

Who plays on the magical Flute 
from beneath the kadamba tree ? 

Blowing it, Fie stole away 
my heart's glittering gold. 

Listening to its magic mellowed songs 
rocks melt away, and twigs withered once 
merrily dance with the new foliage. 

And listening, my eyes breed no sleep. 

Listening to its sorcerous songs 
the mild Yamuna goes wild, 
and her multicoloured trouts 
wince on the bank's hard bosom. 

Will there be no meeting 

of my Lord with His heart's priceless gem ? 

Thus prays Salabega, 

the down-trodden, the low-born. 
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Fifteen 

O' my dear Jasmine, sweet-breasted Malati 
tell me now where's the Flute 
where the Flute-player hath fled ? 

Listening to its magic-blown songs 

my limb's fever prolongs, 

and my heart’s strength dwindles. 

Playing on this Flute soft 

Fie suckles forth my soul's solemn sap. 

Nothing sticks to my mind, 

nothing remains still 
in these ecstatic woods. 

The flute only lures infinitely. 

He could take care of the woes 
of the elephant in midwaters. 

How unkind is He to desert me this way ? 

Krishna is my being and becoming. 

He held me dear to the heart’s contentment, 
ever cooling my fever, my blue wilderness. 

Following the foot-prints here and there, 
we pined for him madly; and at last, 
we met Flim losing all ways, all directions. 

Under Lord's lotus feet let my eyes 
take shelter and seek salvation- 
thus sings Salabega the low-born. 
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Sixteen 

Emerging from his faceless chamber 1 
you look around the universe today. 

Your artful glance twisting and turning. 

Lovingly you push the crowd with your 
affectionate hands, and move sway 
like a wild elephant. And you crush 

the pride of the haughty sinners. 

O' benign Lord of the universe, 
gleefully you distribute your love 

in the three universes through your 
blissful smile. Your bewitching gesture 
redeems us. We wait and wail 

year after year but for the ooze of 
your love and infinite affection. 

Your wonder-woven mien rears us, 

saves us, hour after hour. 

Who else can you be but my dear 

Jagamohan ? 2 Thus sings Salabega, the low-born. 


Note: 

1. Anasaraghara : A faceless serried chamber where Lord Jagannatha takes 
refuge before the car-festival. It is believed that this period is the hot¬ 
test in the year. 

2. Lord Jagannatha is known as Jagamohan as he has the capacity to endear 
and enchant the people of the universe. 
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Seventeen 

Radhika has stolen away the golden-knobbed flute of Lord 
Krishna while he was sleeping under the kadamba tree. In this 
poem Salabega creates an alluring atmosphere of argument 
between the Lord begging the flute and Radhika insisting on 
her being innocent about it. 

How dare I inform my mother 
that someone has stolen away 
my gold-bedecked flute ? 

O' my darling Radhika, 

I beseech you, earnestly, 
give me my flute, and take 
in return anything you choose : 
my glittering armlet 
or my pearl necklace. 

Keeping my flute 
beside my neck, deeply did I sleep 
beneath the kadamba tree. 

Passing this way, 

cunning Radhika stole my flute away. 

I watched you hiding my flute 
while covering yourself 
with your cloud-dark sari. 

Your gilded nose-globule shone 
like a star ; your toe-rings and bangles 
tore the air with thin rustles. 

Your matchless gait laced the soil 
you slowly trampled on. 

Lo ! how artfully she acts, 
as though she knows nothing 
of my magic-woven flute ! 
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Radhika retorts : 

“’O Kanhai, I know nothing 
of your flute; for my sister-in-law's 
sake, I tell you, I’ven't stolen 
your flute.” 

Krishna rebuffs : 

“None but you have taken my flute. 
Just lift your hands up, if you're 
really innocent.” 

Radhika mumbles mild : 

“Tell me now, the price of your flute.” 

“My flute costs nine hundred 
golden coins. If you fail to pay me. 

I’ll surely keep you on pledge.” 

The gold around the flute glitters 
as though a banner aflutter 
in all the three worlds. 

“O’ Radhika, artful and clever, 
give back my Lord's flute to Him” 

—thus prays Salabega, the low-born. 
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Eighteen 

O' Krishna, my eternal flute player, 
aren't you my nephew ? 

Didn't you steal curd, butter and cake 
from the gopis of Gopapura ? 

Didn't you startle and frighten them ? 
How could you forget so soon 
that I hid you once beneath 
my sari's fluttering fronds ? 

Don't you care at all for the bond 
that sleeps between you and me ? 
Surely, I'would report to your uncle 
about your naughtiness and teasing. 
I'd greatly enjoy, when 
your uncle would beat you. 

Why do you pretend to call me 
as your dear aunt ? 

Is there no one in Gopapura ? 

Why do you come to me 
when your mother awaits you 
with a cruel cane ? 

Why do you invoke my name ? 

Why does your flute only sings 

my name ? Is Gopapura scarce 

of women ? All believe 

that Radha is mad, Radha is lost 

in the love of the flute 

and of the magical flute-player. 
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Sixteen thousand gopis 
of Gopapura spread rumours 
and slanders unkind 
that Radha is no more chaste, 
and she is lost in the fathomeless 
sea of love. 

No, no, I can no longer bear 
the burden of unsavoury slander. 

It's for your sake, I would 
consume poison and put an end 
to this tormented being. 

Krishna consoles : 

O' my nearest Radhika, 
my heart's fragrance and song, 
nothing exists between you and I, 
but love. You and I are the one 
and the same. Our hearts are tied 
tightly to an inviolable knot. 

Let people say what they please, 
let slanders and censors expand, 

I hardly care, for you are the pole star 
of my heart, ever gleaming 
the glory of our love. 

O' Radhike, my dear, this time, 
surely I would go to Mathura. 

Leaving me here, if you go 
I would pine for thee O' my lord— 
thus sings Salabega, the low-born. 
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Nineteen 

O' fair milkwoman ! 

What a cosy and artful gait 
you have mastered ! 

Your slow, swaying movement 
steals away my heart's residual strength. 
Without a word, you move on. 

Are you really annoyed with me ? 

Does your heart rear a rich anger ? 

Slowly you move towards Yamuna, 
your ear-tops gleaming, your anklets 
tinkling. Like Rahu consuming the beauty 
of the moon, Krishna, loafing beneath 
the kadamba tree, would surely win you. 
Pearl-necklace on your neck adorns. 

Ear-rings ablaze. Your cunning gait 
would surely tilt the curd-pot on your crown. 

Ycur body flutters transparently 
beneath the water-thin muslin. 

With your slow movement, the sari 
rolls and glides on the earth's warm bosom. 
With such movement, matchless and rare, 
when you pass on, the pitcher 
on your hip overbrims, hoisting your youth 
through the lofty bosoms. 


Note : The poet Salabega identifies himself with Duti, a companion of 
Radhika. Radhika does not look at Lord Krishna. But the poet is certain 
of Krishna's infatuation by the embellished beauty of Radhika. So the poet, 
knowing the mind of Radhika, requests her to abandon all her devices and 
filing a glance on the Lord. 
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What make you withdraw 
from my Lord's lofty measures ? 

- V\ ,r hat stirs your anger ? 

O' my Radhika, my chamelion companion, 
fling a sly glance on my bereaved Lord 
just to win over my Lord's wealth, 
the oozing of His love— 
thus sings Salabega, the low-born. 
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Twenty 

O’ my Kanhai, 
an unblossomed bud I'm. 

When I bloom holy and wholesome 
you would surely inhale the fragrance. 

O’ Natabar, O’ Kanhai, 

I’m your aunt, and you are my nephew. 

By my parents I swear to present 
a priceless gift to you on my happy return 
from the Yamuna. 

Leave me now, and spare me. 

Let me be in the company of my friends, 
awaiting me. Don't obstruct me now, 
let me go. Caring little for my parents 
I came hither, but fell a prey 
to what I most feared. 

Let my contrite soul 

wither away at the feet 

of Radha-Krishna- 

thus sings Salabega, the low-born. 
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